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THE MORAL FOR ENGLAND. 


VER since Count Bismarck resorted to what at first seemed a 
mere bid for popularity in calling for a German Parliament, 
to be elected by universal suffrage and vote by ballot, it has 
been obvious that our next Reform Bill would be affected by 
this advance in Prussia. It may, therefore, be well to ask 
how far the principle of universal suffrage is adopted in 
the new kingdom of Prussia, and what is the example held out 
to us by the coming elections. It is true that the third article 
begins by stating that every man who has attained a certain age, 
who is a citizen of one of the Confederate German States, and 
who is blameless in the eye of the law, is to have the right of 
voting. But, putting aside the facts that the age fixed is four 
years beyond that of manhood, and that being blameless in the 
eye of the law may mean very much in Germany and very little 
in England, some important limitations follow. Persons who 
are under guardianship or trusteeship are excluded from the 
right of voting. Persons against whose property rules of bank- 
ruptcy have been issued are to be excluded during the term of 
such bankruptcy. And lastly, persons who have obtained sup- 
port as paupers from the State, or from their district during the 
year before the election, are also excluded, If we couple these 
provisions with the significant name of citizen in the clause 
preceding, we have an entirely new light thrown on the 
proposed system of universal suffrage. The old question, 
*“ What is the German’s Fatherland?” did not admit of a 
very simple answer. An epigram current at the time of 
Arndt’s death said that he asked the question in early 
youth, and, though he lived to be eighty, never met 
with a reply. In like manner, we may ask, What is a 
German citizen? He is one who has earned the right of 
citizenship, who has a fixed dwelling-place, an independence 
derived from trade or property, and a voice in the commanal 
government. This definition shows us the true meaning of the 
restrictions placed on guardianship and bankruptcy. In 
England, it would be manifestly nugatory to extend the 
suffrage to all who were not under those conditions. But 
when it is understood that all citizens have earned and 
not forfeited their independence, we have at once a property 
qualification much more rigid than that existing among our- 
selves. With us, the man who has purchased a small free- 
hold, or taken a house with a certain rental, may establish his 
claim to vote. But in Germany, each community examines the 
claims of the man who wishes to enter it as a member, and 
very often refuses him admission on grounds which he cannot 
think satisfactory. No doubt the old rigour is gradually being 
superseded in most places; and even in Bavaria the law of 
settlement has lately been relaxed. Still, the old theory 
prevails to a great extent, and affects the whole both of 
communal and political life. To havea share in the govern- 
ment of his district and of his country, a man must have a 
stake in them ; and if he is to be represented in person, he must 
have something more than his person to found a claim on. 
This distinction may seem very simple, but it really lies at 
the root of the difference between the Liberal and the Radical 
party. When we examine the details of the changes demanded 
by the latter, we see that, under a pretence of doing justice to 
the masses and of simplifying the electoral system, they really 
abolish the principle that property has a right to representa- 








tion. On this point there is perhaps more agreement between 
the Conservatives and the Liberals than between the Liberals 
and the Radicals. The Conservatives, indeed, carry that prin- 
ciple too far, but the Radicals would sweep it away altogether. 
Yet, if property is not to have its fair share of representation, 
it becomes evident that those who have the greatest interest in 
keeping up the welfare of the country have no voice in its 
government. If mere majority is to decide, we have only to 
look at the result of government by masses, and at the leaders 
whom the masses have chosen. It is almost less humiliating 
to see individual members buying the voices of individual 
electors than to see the American Government and the party 
in opposition coquetting with the Fenians as a bid for the Irish 
vote. At the same time there is a great distinction between 
the admission of all classes alike and the prudent extension 
of the franchise. When Mr. Gladstone uttered his celebrated 
and misunderstood sentence about flesh and blood, he 
certainly never meant to throw open the franchise to all 
who would come under that denomination. That the artisans 
and working men are in a great degree better than the middle- 
class shopkeepers appears every day from the evidence before 
the Election Commissions. But, then, in the middle-class 
shopkeepers we have an example of an inferior class of men 
intrusted with incommensurate dignities. Instead of having 
an interest in the welfare of the country, they are bound to a 
corrupt system of local government, and their property is of 
that shifting, variable cast which has neither the integrity nor 
the precision of the wages of manual labour. In the German 
States these men are under a stricter control, and the com- 
munity which accepts them as members requires some pledges 
of capacity. Even then, too, communal affairs are not left in 
their hands, as is the case in England; and while their power 
for evil is diminished, they have greater inducement to share in 
works that are good. We should probably find that similar 
results would follow if this class was deprived of the prepon- 
derating influence now in its hands, and that the small shop- 
keepers would be all the better as members of the community 
if they did not find it their interest to perpetuate abuses. 

In comparing the regulations adopted for the new German 
elections with those prevailing at home, we must remember 
that our Parliamentary system is the growth of very many 
years, and has been comparatively but little modified. The 
Germans have more or less a clear field to start on. All the 
changes that are being made now are useful, as they tend to 
simplify complicated contrivances, but they have not the revo- 
lutionary meaning such changes would have in England. To 
us, vote by ballot seems a terrible innovation. We shudder at 
the thought of, a landlord not knowing how his tenants voted, 
of a man promising you his vote and perhaps breaking his 
promise in secret, of another man taking a bribe and then not 
forsaking his principles. But in Prussia the vote by ballot is 
merely a means of conducting the election. What does it 
matter how A or B voted, so long as the majority of A’s and 
B’s voted for one candidate? Very true, but with our long- 
established customs we cannot admit the force of the reasoning. 
We hear the Times repeat every year that the ballot is unmanly, 
and, as we are not called upon to institute any new provision 
for the reception of votes, we do not examine its claims as may 
have been done in Prussia. So, too, we never care to look 
into the question of indirect voting, which some English writers 
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stigmatize asthe most genuine emanation from the brain of a 
professor. The Prussian elections have been conducted in this 
manner, and one of the results no doubt has been the main- 
tenance of some better order than generally characterizes our 
English saturnalia. But there is no question that a direct 
vote is atruer way of obtaining the suffrages of the actual 
population, and that an indirect vote would be more likely to 
throw the election into the hands of a middle class which 
could scarcely be said to represent the people. There may 
be no teaching for England in provisions which we have 
never known, and which we are not likely to adopt. But it is 
none the less interesting to watch the development of consti- 
tutional principles like to, but not the same as, our own, and 
to observe in what respects our system is copied, and in what 
respects it is improved. We cannot think it strange that 
Germany should pass over many of our customs which have 
grown out of the peculiarities of our tenure of land, and out of 
the safeguards provided by our law for a class of property it 
has invested with an especial sanctity. Still less must we 
think it strange that in extending from a part of Germany to 
a leader of Germany, in ceasing to be that jealously local power 
known as Prussia, and preparing to become in nature, if not in 
name, the kingdom of North Germany, Prussia should drop 
many of those minor precautions which belonged to its former 
constitution, and should plant her future government on a 
broader basis. If any country is fit for a wide extension of the 
suffrage, for a simple mode of voting, and for the reposal of 
perfect confidence in the electors, it is that country which has 
trained up its subjects from the earliest age, and has made 
education universal and compulsory. It may be time for us 
to talk of manhood suffrage, when manhood is synonymous 
with the faculty of reading and writing. It may be time to 
talk of household suffrage when we have some guarantee that 
a house will not be a tenement run up to fall down, and that 
the possession of a house will entail some recognition of the 
duties of property. And if any lesson is to be learnt from the 
recent development of Prussia as well as from the North 
German elections, it is not so much that we should lower our 
franchise, but that we should raise our people up to it. We 
may do this in many ways, and some ways are no longer to be 
neglected. Whatever be the standard we fix for our next 
reduction, it will be too high for many whom we hope sooner 
or later to. see among the voters, but it is a serious question 
whether they are to be voters on the German or on the 
American principle, whether the government is to be carried 
on for them or by them, whether they are to understand or to 
overthrow. 








THE IMPERIAL CIRCULAR. 


THERE are some things which are said to be too good to be 
true ; and, despite of our hopes to the contrary, we cannot help 
fearing that the Circular despatch addressed to the French 
diplomatists may turn out to be one of these. If we could 
only place absolute confidence in the professions which it con- 
tains- and the views which it embodies, all apprehensions of 
any early disturbance of the peace of Europe would be entirely 
set at rest. Nothing can exceed the magnanimity of its tone, 
or the enlightened generosity of the policy which it unfolds. 
Nothing can be more explicit than its declaration, or more 
abundant than its proof, that France has every reason to be 
satisfied with the result of the recent war between Austria and 
Prussia ; and we know—for the Emperor himself has told us— 
that when France is content, the world is tranquil. It is 
indeed admitted that that is not entirely the feeling of the 
nation, *‘ which wavers doubtfully between the joy of seeing the 
treaties of 1815 destroyed and a fear lest the power of Prussia 
should assume excessive proportions.” But then, as the 
Circular shows by the most convincing arguments, nothing can 
be more absurd than any misgiving of the kind. It is not for 
France to oppose or to regret the work of assimilation which 
has just been accomplished, or to subordinate to jealous feelings 
the principles of nationality which she represents and professes 
in respect of peoples. By consolidating her national unity, 
Germany has imitated her, and has therefore taken a step 
towards her, and not from her. Although some have supposed 
that a really independent Italy might act as a counterpoise to 
France, that is not the case. It is true that “ unreflecting 
susceptibilities ” or “momentary injustice” makes her just 
now not over kindly disposed towards the Court of the 
Tuileries, but this is only a passing fit of petulance. 


“Her ideas, her principles, her interests, draw her nearer | 


to the matien which has shed its blood to assist her in con- | 
quering her independence.” As for Austria—“ released from | 


| 





German and Italian tendencies,” and left to concentrate her 
energies in Eastern Europe—she will in future have no 
interests adverse to those of France; while the rise of second- 
rate navies in the Baltic and the Mediterranean will assure 
the freedom of the seas and put a salutary curb upon any 
nation which may have a fancy for singing songs about somebody 
ruling the waves. Taking an historical view of the subject, 
the Emperor congratulates himself and his people that those 
terrible treaties of 1815 are at last destroyed ; that the coalition 
of the three Northern Powers which has been weighing upon 
France for the last forty years is now broken up; and that, 
after so long a period of bondage, all the great Powers are 
restored to the plenitude of their independence and are left 
free to form alliances with France as well as against her. 
Descending to statistics, his Majesty proves in the clearest 
possible manner that France and Algeria with their 40,000,000 
inhabitants can have nothing to fear from Germany with 
37,000,000, from Austria with 39,000,000, from Italy with 
26,000,000, and so on. Casting his glance far into the future, 
he sees in the tendency of the nations of Central Europe 
towards consolidation a safeguard against possible evil results 
from the rapidly-growing power of Russia and the United 
States; and then returning from this somewhat distant flight 
of fancy, he insists that political science should rise above the 
narrow prejudices of a past age, that the greatness of one 
country does not depend upon the weakening of neighbouring 
peoples, and that there is no real balance of power except in 
the satisfied wishes of the nations of Hurope. 

From so elevated a point of view we are not surprised to 
hear that “the horizon appears to be cleared of all menacing 
eventualities ;” and we should cordially re-echo the statement 
if we were quite convinced that the Emperor would continue to 
occupy so lofty a stand-point. But we cannot forget that he 
has not always done so, and what has been, may be again. 
The idea that there was in existence a great coalition of the 
three Northern Courts against France; that this would be 
destroyed by a war between Austria and Prussia; and that the 
latter country would thus derive more than an adequate com- 
pensation for the consolidation of Germany—had certainly not 
occurred to his Majesty when he wrote his well-known letter 
to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, just before the outbreak of the war. 
For although in that document the Emperor repudiated all idea 
of aggrandisement so long as the territorial equilibrium of 
Europe was not disturbed, he clearly implied that if the war 
disturbed the balance of power as it then existed, France 
would require compensation. Moreover, at that time his 
Majesty did not wish that the Small States should disappear, 
or that Austria should be pushed ont of Germany, since he 
said that, if a Conference had met, “ we should have desired 
for the Secondary States of the Confederation a closer union, a 
stronger organization, a more important position; for Prussia 
more homogeneousness in the north; for Austria, the main- 
tenance of her great position in Germany.” ‘There is a con- 
siderable discrepancy between these two state-papers—between 
the policy which the Emperor laid down when he believed that 
he was on the point of becoming the arbiter of Europe, and 
the principles which he avows, now that his assistance has 
been dispensed with, and matters have been settled without 
his intervention, And even if this discrepancy can be 
explained away, there still remains the fact that the 
French Government did, after the virtual conclusion of 
peace, submit to Prussia the claims of France to a rectifica- 
tion of frontier; that the requisition was peremptorily rejected 
by Count Bismarck; that not until then was it discovered that 
the late territorial changes were of no consequence, or rather 
were extremely beneficial to France. <A policy of this flexible 
character may be eminently prudent; but, in spite of the fine 
language in which the Emperor explains its latest phase, it 
is not very dignified; and what is more to the purpose, it is 
not a policy on which much reliance can be placed. Nor is 
our confidence increased when we find that the practical 
moral which the Emperor draws from the late war is that 
“its results point out to us the necessity of perfecting without 
delay our military organization.” It seems odd, to say the 
least, that France should require a larger and a stronger army 
in proportion, as her position is secured, and her influence in 
Europe is extended. The truth is that this Circular is addressed 
rather to the French public than to the diplomatists to whom 
it is sent, or to the foreign Courts at which they are accredited. 
It is the Emperor’s excuse to his subjects for making the best 


_ of a bad job, and for quietly putting up with that aggrandise- 


ment of Prussia, which has so much “ excited” public opinion 
in France. Under the circumstances, there was nothing left 
him but to prove that whatever is is good; but it by no means 
follows that he will not, at a convenient time, attempt to 
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improve this best of all possible worlds. Still it is something 
to have an assurance that for the present he will acquiesce 
quietly in accomplished facts. If this effects nothing else it 
will at least prevent the great French International Exhibition 
of 1867 from turning out a failure; and we know that that is 
a disaster which the Emperor Napoleon is exceedingly anxious 
to prevent. 

We are not disposed to attach any importance to the 
omission from this Circular of all mention of England, 
because the Emperor is professedly discussing questions 
having exclusive reference to the continent of Europe. Still 
it is impossible not to feel that there is a slight allusion’ to 
us in the sentence about the rise of second-rate navies being 
favourable to the freedom of the seas, and that, so far as it 
goes, that allusion is not of a very friendly character. It is, 
however, more importapt to remark that his Majesty’s 
emphatic approval of the disappearance of minor States may 
not unfairly be construed into an expression of a wish to see 
the same process continued; and, whatever he may intend, it 
cannot be very agreeable to Holland, Switzerland, and 
Belgium, to know that in his opinion it would be a great 
improvement if they were absorbed by some of their more 
powerful neighbours. Nor will the last of these States 
especially be reassured by hearing that “France can only 
desire those territorial aggrandisements which will not 
affect her coherent power.” The Imperial Government, with 
all its disinterestedness, does not absolutely renounce the idea 
of annexation. On the contrary, “it understands—it has 
understood—annexations dictated by an absolute necessity, 
uniting to the country populations having the same customs 
and the same national spirit as ourselves.” These words 
obviously apply just as well to Belgium as to Savoy and 
Nice, and we shall not be surprised to see them so construed. 
We hasten, therefore, to say that, after the recent assurances 
which the Emperor has given to the Court of St. James’s 
on the subject of Belgium, any idea of the sort should at 
once be laid aside, is inconsistent with the character and past 
conduct of the Emperor, and entirely at variance with that 
leading and most admirable principle of the present despatch, 
that “ France ought never to have an equivocal policy.” We 
must, however, candidly confess that we should like to have 
some explanation of the passage in which the Emperor refers 
to the position of the Holy Father, and to the execution of the 
Convention of the 15th September. That Convention is to be 
duly executed: the French troops are to be withdrawn from 
Rome, but the Emperor is to “leave in their place, as a 
guarantee for the security of his Holiness, the protection of 
France.” How far, we wonder, is this protection to extend, 
and what will be its precise nature? We cannot and do not 
suppose that his Majesty means to revive in a new form, the 
protectorate he is on the point of abandoning after eighteen 
years of futile endeavour to manacle the Pontiff to the people 
of Rome. We fully believe that he is sincerely desirous to 
wash his hands of the Roman difficulty, and that he sees he 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain by standing between 
the Italians and the acquisition of their national capital. The 
protection of which he speaks in this rather mysterious style will 
therefore probably be confined to the execution of such pressure 
upon the Government of Victor Emmanuel as will prevent 
their assisting any revolutionary movements in Rome, and 
will incline them to treat with the Pope on favourable terms, 
should his Holiness consent to negotiate. We regret to find 
that, according to the latest accounts, the anti-Italian party has 
for the moment regained its ascendancy in the Papal counsels, 
and that there is at present little or no chance of effecting an 
accommodation. We have, however, still great reliance on the 
known repugnance of Pius to quit’ Rome; for if he once tries 
the experiment of remaining there under the protection of the 
1,200 mercenaries, he must become convinced that the remedy 
is worse than the disease, and that he will enjoy far more 
independence under an arrangement by which Rome should be 
the ceremonial, while Florence remained the business, capital 
of Italy, than as the nominal sovereign of a rebellious city, in 
the hands of a hireling soldiery. Notwithstanding the reproach 
which the Emperor not altogether unnaturally addresses to 
the Italians, we are convineed that he does not mean them 
any harm, because, if for no other reason; he must be aware 
that any mischief he did them would recoil upon’ himself. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we are disposed to receive this 
Circular with considerable equanimity. It has its good points 
and its doubtful ones. What can be asserted more positively 
of it is, that it is‘ an admirable piece of writing; and that 





as a political homily it is unsurpassed in unctuous and | 


noble sentiment by any of the previous productions of its 
author. 
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MEXICO. 

In his recent pean in honour of the French Emperor and 
French Imperialism, Mr. Pope Hennessy, with a moral courage 
which we cannot help admiring, advances as one of Napoleon’s 
claims to a mastery in State-craft the fact that he has “ given 
a throne in the New World to the House of Hapsburg.” 
At .the present juncture, one would have thought, silence on 
this point would have been more decent and convenient in 
the admirers of the Napoleonic ideas. The throne “in the 
New World” is visibly tottering; the bayonets which for three 
years have propped it, are now, we learn, to be withdrawn. 
The Hapsburg Prince, as luckless as his brother in Vienna, and 
probably little grateful to Napoleon for the uneasy gift of his 
Crown, already feels his liberty, and even his life, insecure. It 
cannot be doubted that he will anticipate the exit of the 
French troops by following his Empress across the Atlantic 
to the ease and safety of a private life. The French troops 
themselves are hard pressed and endangered by the rude bandits 
and guerillas of Juarez and Ortega. All the eastern coast of 
Mexico, with the exception of a few fortified towns, is in the 
hands of the insurgents, and the apparent weakness of the 
aliens has roused the vindictive nature of the Mexican people 
to something like a national rising. The clerical party—the 
sole native champions of Maximilian’s rule—are thoroughly 
cowed. Even the parasites, who, to the disgust of all honest 
men, were rewarded for their adherence to the invading French, 
are deserting the monarchy. Several garrisons have been 
surrendered by Imperialist officers to the Juarists; the defec- 
tion of the notorious Mejia from the cause which he had done 
his best to disgrace, is the last piece of news of this kind. In 
faet, the incurable disunion, the selfish jealousies of the Liberal 
chiefs alone render possible the decent withdrawal of the 
French troops, which General Castelnau, the Emperor’s 
aide-de-camp, has just been sent off from Paris, according to 
the Patrie, to accomplish. 

A venture so bold, and at the first so successful as the French 
invasion and re-organization of Mexico, has seldom resulted 
in so complete a collapse. That country has suffered bitterly 
since Cortes first invaded her shores. To this day, after forty 
years of anarchy and all its attendant miseries, the Haropean 
connection is regarded with as fresh and unchanging an abhor- 
rence by the Mexicans as in the first glad and hopeful flush of 
independence. The population—Spanish, Indian, and mixed 
blood—did not, even in a material point of view, improve. The 
table-land of Anahuac had contained in the reign of Montezuma 
at least a score of cities of no contemptible size and wealth. 
At the commencement of the present century they had 
dwindled to villages, or even to deserted heaps of ruins, the 
capital alone retaining even a shadow of its former greatness. 
From social inequalities and many other causes Mexico was © 
ripe to receive the revolutionary principles which, stifled in 
Europe for a moment by the Holy Alliance, were making their 
presence felt elsewhere. All parties and castes were united in’ 
the revolt from Spain, except the very dregs of the clerical 
faction. But with the recognition of independence in 1822 the 
intestine struggle began. In forty years, we are assured by a 
competent authority, thirty-six different forms of government 
had successively been ratified and abolished, and supreme power 
had been held by seventy presidents and dictators. On the 
first assemblage of the free Cortes of Mexico in 1822, a monarchy 
was proposed, and the crown was actually offered—ominous 
precedent — to the Archduke Charles of Austria. This 
arrangement failed, but an empire under General Iturbide 
was setup. It lasted just nine months, and after some dis- 
turbances a republic, on the model of the United States, was 
formed. Henceforward, even to our own time; we see nothing 
but anarchical chaos. The unscrupulous war in which the 
slave power involved the American nation dealt a fatal blow 
to any stability which Mexican institutions might have then 
tended to assume. When the wave of invasion receded, more 
miserable contests began. In 1853, with some hope of better 
things, despotism was once more resorted to, and Santa Anna 
was made dictator, was unsuccessful, and was forced to lay 
down his authority. Bustamante, Vittoria, and Rovero fol- 
lowed, with no happier issue ; but in 1860, the acme of disorder, 
it would seem, had been reached. The Church party were for 
a moment triumphant, and their triumph was insolent and 
cruel. General Miramor and his subordinates in the Govern- 
ment, Zuloaga and Diaz, Marquez and Mejia, were exerting 
themselves not only to crush out all remnants of a free spirit 


_ in Mexico, but to insult as far as possible and repel the English 
and American agents and residents. The Liberals, however, 


took heart of grace: Miramon’s Government was overthrown, 
the constitution was re-established. Benito Juarez, the Liberal 
leader, an Indian by blood, possessed of considerable capacity, 
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M and as much principle as we can ever hope to meet with in a 
' Mexican ruler, became President. The unvarying testimony of 
irreproachable witnesses, the representatives of foreign Powers 
in Mexico, is that this Government was at least well-meaning, 
that for the first time for years a reverence of some sort for law 
and order was established. The path, however, of Juarez was 
no smooth one. The country was loaded with a foreign debt and 
exhausted by a protracted civil war; the banditti of the Church 
party were still, in several provinces, in open armed resistance ; 
all the bonds of society were in a measure unloosed. At this 
crisis, unhappily for Juarez—unhappily, too, we think, for the 
interests of public morality and the future security of weak 
States—the European Powers which had connection with 
Mexico felt called upon to interfere. England, France, and 
Spain summoned Juarez to pay the foreign debt, and to make 
long-promised reparation for insults and injuries to foreigners, 
although, of course, these outrages had occurred, and these 
liabilities had accrued, under the rule of former Governments. 

We must be careful to distinguish between the motives and 
the conduct of the parties to this intervention. Beyond doubt 
the violated hypothecation of the customs gave a legal and 
moral right of interference, and the claims of the English 
bondholders were both large in amount and had, out of all 
question, arisen in a businesslike and honourable manner. It 
was quite otherwise with the French claims. Their factitious 
character was fully exposed, even in France, by M. Jules Favre 
and the (été gauche. They were concocted clearly for the 
purpose of obtaining a decent excuse to meddle in Mexican 
affairs. The famous Jecker loan, though the most notorious, 
was by no means singular among these transactions. Spain, 
too, urged by O’Donnell, who was anxious to divert popular 
attention from his home policy, took a course almost similar, 
though she afterwards creditably abandoned it. The French 
Emperor, however, was well aware that even he could not 
with decency proceed alone to attack Mexico, that unplea- 
sant suspicions would be awakened, and that even danger 
might ensue. He was delighted, therefore, that an oppor- 
tunity had arisen to engage England and Spain in a joint 
expedition, trusting to his own astuteness to make that expedi- 
tion serve his ends. But England was not disposed to leave 
the least loophole by which the demand for payment and 
reparation might be turned into a means of reorganizing the 
Mexican State. Assurances were sought from Spain, and 
professed spontaneously and eagerly by France, both before 
the Convention had been agreed to, and after the expedition 
had set out, that no interference was even remotely intended. 
Before the French Government had made these pledges to 
England, the Emperor had offered the Archduke Maximilian 
the Mexican throne. 

During all the early stages of the joint expedition the 
pledges were reiterated, to allay English and American sus- 
picions. It was not until operations had been fairly entered 
on that the French plans gradually became manifest. The pro- 
tection which the French commanders afforded to refugees of the 
clerical party, and the plain desire which was shown to pick a 
quarrel with the Mexican Government, at last opened the eyes 
of the English and Spanish plenipotentiaries, Sir Charles 
Wyke and General Prim. They endeavoured to compose diffi- 
culties without a resort to arms, and their efforts were in part 
successful. But war Napoleon IIT. would have, and insisted, 
through the Count de Saligny, on the immediate subversion of 
Juarez’ Government and the occupation of the capital. This 
open infringement of the stipulations of the Convention neces- 
sitated the immediate secession of England and Spain from 
the enterprise. The French troops were left, as their master 
had long desired, to work their will alone. 

The sequel is soon told, as it is fresh in all our memories. 
The issue of the struggle we could all forecast, but it was more 
obstinate than had been anticipated. Marshal Forey, indeed, 
ultimately succeeded in repressing resistance and winning the 
Empire for his master’s satrap. But the heroic defence of 
Puebla raised in the eyes of the world the character of the 
Mexican people, and excited expectations which have since been 


se 


' f realized. The mockery of a Council of Notables assembled in 


the midst of the French bayonets, which decreed the foregone 
conclusion that the Crown should be profferred to Maximilian, 
was gone through. ‘Then the entry of the new-made Emperor 
followed, with flowers and music and other pretty scenic acces- 
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sories. The French army remained, too, as need there was. 
| But, contrary to the enthusiastic previsions of the French 
Emperor, neither French arms nor French administration have 
secured the permanence of Maximilian’s rule. His armies have 
been beaten, his exchequer is bankrupt, and he returns to 
Europe and to private life, leaving behind him worse anarchy 


than even he found. 











| lature in whose proceedings they take no part. 





THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


Tue leading feature of American politics at the present 
moment is the fact that the President and the Congress are at 
open war. They are completely at variance upon the policy 
to be followed in the reconstruction of the Union. Mr. Johnson, 
who is himself a Southerner, wishes to re-admit the late Con- 
federate States to the Union on terms with which they can and 
will readily comply; which amounts to little more than a 
guarantee of their loyalty, a frank renunciation of slavery, 
and a pledge that they will not recognise or in any way dis- 
charge the debt which was contracted by them during and in 
support of the late rebellion. On the other hand, the Radical 
majority in Congress contend that a mere profession of loyalty, 
and a mere legal abolition of slavery are not enough. They 
demand securities that the loyalty will be real and permanent, 
and that the negro will be, in fact and in truth as well as in 
name, a freeman. While the Chief of the State is in favour of 
a policy of conciliation and confidence, the Legislature is for one 
of severity and distrust. The great object of the former is to 
reconstitute the Union; that of the latter is to take every 
possible security that the Union shall not be restored until 
every precaution has been taken against the Southern or slave 
power again obtaining the ascendancy in any shape or form. 
The conflict was waged with great acrimony between the 
Executive and Legislative bodies of the State, as every one 
knows, during the whole of the last session of Congress; and it 
is now adjourned to the country, where the elections for a certain 
proportion of the House of Representatives who return annu- 
ally, are now going on. Both the President and the leading 
members of the Congress are taking active parts in it. Con- 
ventions have been held, and “ platforms” have been laid down 
by both sides. Not only has Mr. Johnson given a direct 
sanction to the proceedings and the programme of his sup- 
porters, but he is now travelling about the country in direct 
furtherance of the agitation which they are carrying on. 

To many Englishmen who are unacquainted with the pro- 
visions of the United States’ constitution, this must, and in fact 
does, seem a strange proceeding on the part of the head of the 
State. The popular notion of the American President, even 
amongst tolerably well-informed people, is, that he is a sort of 
elective monarch,—that, like our own Queen, he reigns rather 
than governs, and that it is therefore becoming for him, as for 
her, to keep steadfastly aloof from political controversy. No 
idea, however, can well be more erroneous. The constitutional 
system as we understand it in England is utterly unknown in 
America. Here the Sovereign is nothing, the Ministers are 
everything; there the President is the real effective head of 
the State, and his Ministers are the mere instruments for 
carrying out his policy. They are chosen by him, and are 
retained in office by him without reference to any majority in 
either House of Congress; and so long as they possess his 
confidence, it is immaterial how many of their'measures are 
rejected or how much their action is condemned by a Legis- 
In England, 
the theory on which we practically rule is that the 
Executive is the creature and the servant of Parliament. 
But the founders of the American Constitution intended and, 
so far as lay in their power, provided that the powers of the 
President, and of Congress, should be co-ordinate. Each was 
meant to be a check upon the other; but every precaution was 
taken that each should possess independent strength, and should 
be able to resist undue pressure from the rival estate. Both 
owe their election to the people; and so far, therefore, stand 
upon the same footing. According to the Constitution, the 
election of the President is indirect; that is, a number of 
electors are chosen for each State, and these vote for the 
President. But this provision, which was intended to secure a 
careful and deliberate selection of the First Magistrate, has 
long been practically a dead letter. The electors, who ought, 
under the Constitution, to deliberate, are always pledged 
beforehand to vote for a particular man; and the result is that 
the President is, in fact, as directly the nominee of universal 
suffrage as are the members of the House of Representatives. 
Of course, the effect of this is that he finds himself as strong 
as they are in popular support, and as truly and as broadly 
as they are an organ of the popular will. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that he should think himself 
as much entitled as they to have and to maintain a policy; 
and that he should, whenever he deems the occasion fitting, 
resort freely to the power of vetoing Bills which are sent 
up to him for approval. In England, the power of refusing the 
Royal assent to a measure which has passed both Houses of 
Parliament is never exercised by the sovereign, and, in fact, a 
resort to it would in these days be regarded as a revolutionary 
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stretch of the prerogative. The framers of the American Con- 
stitution, however, never intended that this power in the hands 
of the President should become a dead letter. On the con- 
trary, they placed great reliance upon it as a means of main- 
taining the balance of the system, and of preventing rash and 
ill-considered legislation. While they provided against its 
abuse by giving a majority of two-thirds in both Houses of 
Congress the right to pass a bill over the President’s veto, they 
also provided, both by the mode of his election, and by the ample 
executive powers with which he is invested for his independence, 
for his ability to assume and maintain a commanding position 
in the State. He is elected for four years, and cannot be 
removed from office during that time except by impeachment. 
His salary is fixed, and can neither be increased nor dimi- 
nished; while he is forbidden to receive any other emolument 
from the State. He is Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia, when they are 
called out for active service. He has the command and 
application of the public force to execute the laws, to 
maintain peace, and to resist foreign invasion. He grants 
pardons and reprieves. With the advice and consent of 
two-thirds of the Senate he makes treaties. He appoints 
the members of the Government, and with the consent 
of the Senate he nominates ambassadors, ministers pleni- 
potentiary, judges of the supreme court, and other officers 
whose nomination is not otherwise provided for by the Consti- 
tution. Lastly, it is his duty and right to give information to 
the Congress as to the state of the nation, and to recommend 
to them such measures us he may deem expedient. It will be 
seen from this necessarily brief and general description of the 
powers and position of the President that there is really not 
the slightest resemblance between him and our English 
Sovereign. In theory, he has far less power; in fact, he has 
immeasurably more. In theory, her Majesty is a nearly 
absolute Sovereign; while the President is subject to a number 
of checks and restraints. But practically, the Queen has little 
or no direct influence in the State; while the President’s 
influence, although limited, is real and considerable. 

A.though, therefore, it may be inconsistent with English 
ideas of the fitness of things, that the Chief of the State should 
descend into the arena of electioneering conflict, and “stump” 
the country as the mere leader of a party, it is almost a neces- 
sary consequence of the American institutions under existing 
circumstances. When the two co-ordinate powers—the Pre- 
sident and Congress—differ upon a vital question neither is 
called upon to yield. Each has a right to appeal to the 
people, and it would obviously place the President at a serious 
and fatal disadvantage if his antagonists were allowed to resort 
to every art of agitation, while he was compelled to remain 
quiescent at the White House. The best test of what is fairly 
allowable to Mr. Johnson under the circumstances, is the 
opinion of the Americans themselves, and we do not find that 
even his opponents blame his conduct in travelling about the 
country and endeavouring to win over the masses to his 
views. What they do condemn, and in our opinion with 
justice, is the violence of his language, the intemperance of 
his declamation, and above all the terms which he has 
more than once employed, not only towards individual 
members of Congress, but towards Congress itself. It may 
be, and it is true that the President has had grievous provoca- 
tion. The most eminent of his opponents have frequently 
forgotten what is due to his position, and have assailed him 
with the coarsest invectives; while the notorious Parson 
Brownlow, who may be despicable in himself, but who cannot 
be despised as the Governor of Tennessee, has vented upon 
him all the abusive exuberance of a diction which is 
to the ordinary language even of American agitators, 
as is the talk of a foul-mouthed Cambridge  bargee 
to the ordinary conversation of Englishmen. But while we 
admit to the fullest extent that the President has been sub- 
jected to a systematic and probably an intentional course of 
irritation, which might well have moved a man of much calmer 
temper, we cannot help feeling that in some of his addresses he 
has entirely failed to uphold the dignity of his high office. No 
doubt the Presidency of the United States has been more or 
less trailed in the mud by some of his predecessors, but none 
of them have reduced it to the level which it has reached in 
the course of Mr. Johnson’s present tour. We regret this 
deeply for two reasons. In the first place it is far from our 
interest that the President of the great American Republic 
should become contemptible to his fellow citizens. It is easier 
to degrade than to exalt an office; and it is as certain as any- 
thing well can be, that the lower the office of President falls 
in America, the more likely is it to be filled by men who will 
stick at no means of obtaining or retaining office. Amongst 














their electioneering devices or party moves a war with England 
may possibly some day be one; or if the evil does not go quite 
so far as that, it is tolerably certain that the relations between 
the countries are likely to be uneasy and unsatisfactory in pro- 
portion as the President is taken from the inferior strata of 
political life. At the present time it is, moreover, particularly 
desirable that Mr. Johnson, whose policy has been so manly and 
straightforward in regard to the Fenian movement, should 
retain not only the legal but the moral influence to prevent any 
troublesome incursions into Canada. That the President is 

imperilling that influence by his indiscreetness and violence of 
speech is evident from the statements of those who are friendly 

as well as of those who are adverse to him. He has totally 

forgotten the réle which he ought to have played—and which 

he might have played—as the energetic and forcible expounder 

of a policy, and has assumed the character of a mere dema- 

gogue. The noisy “ovations” with which he is received by 

his friends and partisans will not compensate for the disgust 

which he thus creates amongst the most thoughtful and re- 

spectable classes of American society. Nor can we help 

fearing that, under his damaging advocacy, the cause of union, 

of conciliation, and of justice towards South as well as North, 

will suffer far more injury than it can possibly do from the 

most ingenious and envenomed attacks of the Radical orators. 








THE LAST CONDE. 


Ear y in the reign of the “ Citizen King,” the last Prince 
of the historic line of Bourbon-Condé died at his palace of 
Compiégne, under circumstances which excited much suspicion 
at the time. There were really no just grounds for such a 
feeling, but it gathered strength from the fact that the 
deceased Prince had made a will shortly before his death, in 
which the bulk of his vast possessions was bequeathed to the 
King’s fourth son, the Duc d’Aumale. The young Prince, 
thus enriched, must have been looked upon as an extra- 
ordinary favourite of fortune when, soon after reaching man’s 
estate, he received a magnificent dowry with the hand of his 
cousin, the daughter of the Prince of Salerno. To them, 
within a year, was born a son, on whom his Royal grand- 
father bestowed his own Christian name and the title of Prince 
of Condé. It was this child, Louis-Philippe-Marie-Leopold 
d’Orleans, the heir of such hopes and of such apparently 
promising destinies, who died a few months ago, before he had 
reached his twenty-first year, on the distant shores of the 
Southern Pacific, and whose remains were consigned last 
Saturday to the temporary resting-place at Weybridge, where 
the ashes of his exiled kindred already reposed. 

The youth thus prematurely snatched away was a prince 
of ,great promise, clever, lively, high-spirited, well-instructed, 
formed, by the training of his father (the ablest of a not un- - 
gifted family), either to adorn the private station which fate . 
would seem to have prepared for him, or to fulfil greater and 
higher destinies, if time and fortune should call him to them. 
Young as he was, the opportunity had been offered him of 
wearing a crown, which, with a wisdom beyond his years, but 
not, perhaps, beyond his experience, he decided to refuse, 
When it was found that our Prince Alfred would not be 
permitted to accept the crown of Greece, the “ wire-pullers ” 
of the popular movement in that country made overtures to 
the Duc d’Aumale, proposing to give the crown to the young 
Prince of Condé, and assuring him that, if he were willing 
to accept it, the vote of the Greek people would speedily 
make him king. The father perhaps, with all his talents for 
organization and administration rusting unused, and with so 
large a field opened for their active exercise, might have been 
disposed to consider the offer a tempting one, but he did not 
try to influence his son’s choice, and left it entirely to be 
guided by his own judgment and reflection, The young 
Prince’s decision was soon taken, and it was conveyed to 
those from whom the offer had come in language which 
showed how deeply the lessons to be gathered from the. 
history of his family had impressed themselves on his youthful 
heart. 

That somewhat Odyssean range of travel which is considered 
a necessary part of the training of young men of rank and 
fortune, and especially of young princes, in these times, seemed 
marked out with peculiar fitness for one whose grandfather . 
had passed from the Palais Royal to be an aide-de-camp of - 
Dumonuriez, then to be tutor in a Swiss academy, after that to. 
be a travelling lecturer in America, and, after returning to leady 
the life of a prince and a king in the land of his birth, hady 
been forced to leave it again in his old age and die in exile. 
Among the children of young Condé’s uncles and aunts, some 
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the Austrian army, others had 
fought as soldiers of fortune under the flags of Italy, Spain, 
and the army of the Potomac, another had entered the navy of 
Portugal, and two had greatly improved their prospects by 
marriage in Brazil. A provident inspection of the manner and 
the cities of many men could not be omitted from the educa- 
tion of one of the most promising members of so cosmopolitan 
a family, and therefore the Prince’s grand tour was to have 
taken in India, Australia, South America, Mexico, the United 
States, and Canada. Unhappily, after having performed but 
a comparatively small part of this extended journey, he was 
taken ill on his way to Sydney, and landed there in a very 
prostrate condition. He had begun, however, to improve 
rapidly, and seemed in a fair way of reccvery, when the news 
of his grandmother, Queen Marie Amélie’s death, suddenly 
reached him, and the shock of this announcement threw him 
back into a state which left no hope of cure. His death was 
peaceful and happy. ' 

Whatever Europe is tending to—whether that alternative of 
“ Cossack or Republican” which the First Napoleon foretold 
as its destiny at the end of this century, or something of a 
cross between the two, as the new Yankee-Cossack Alliance 
would seem to indicate—it is unlikely in any event that 
any of those dispossessed Royalties, whose number increases so 
rapidly every day, will ever regain their lost position. All the 
others have enjoyed a longer tenure of it than the Princes of 
the House of Orleans; yet it is generally felt that they are 
better deserving of restoration (leaving out of sight the ante- 
cedents of the family) than most of their fellows in adversity. 
It is. not likely that either Henri Cing, or the Comte de Paris, 
will ever have it in his power to create another Prince of 
Condé; and, unless the young Duke of Guise should assume 
the title (which he has not yet done), it will cease to exist, 
except in history. To those who mourn his loss it will be some 
consolation to feel that he who last bore it was not unworthy 
of it. 


had naturally taken service in 








THE FUTURE OF OUR NAVY. 


A Few days since, the finest, most powerful, and most 
numerous fleet of ironclads that have ever been brought 
together in any country assembled in Portland Roads, and 
sailed on a trial cruise for the coast of Ireland. The names, 
tonnage, number of guns, and respective steam power of these 
magnificent vessels ought not to be forgotten, and therefore we 
give the list entire. It is as follows :— 


Name, Number of tons. Guns, Horse power, 
Caledonia (flag-ship).................06+8 4,125 ... 30 1,000 
Lord Clyde (flag of second admiral) 4,067 ... 24 1,000 
EEE ths sabe vineinsiset densa nveecemilow 6,021 ... 26 1,250 
SA ssbntetpiosisressle seuccect caletee 4,047 ... 23 ... 1,000 
MN Gi aVscdestvecs sctedbinbesvtthe BAe 4,089 ... 20 ... 800 
SOIR iin. sas. cab enidicde. diddecuis 4,270 ... 14 ... 1,000 
SED sategeha <henin« iss apequien <netendeptn cian ae 600 
Ri cdlisns+ncnsnds<dendecgppbaindianen BgMO: cos. Bir cos 200 
a arn Salt it oeamranpagliat > aia eee 354 


in all, nine ships, which at Bantry Bay are likely to be joined 
by the Black Prince, of 6,109 tons, carrying 41 guns, and 
having a steam power of 1,250 horses. 

To the uninitiated in such matters, the small number 
of guns with which these vessels are armed, when compared 
to our old wooden line-of-battle ships and large frigates, may 
seem somewhat extraordinary. But it should be remembered 
that the ordnance now used is very much larger than that 
which men-of-war formerly carried, and is, therefore, all the 
more destructive. Thus, the Caledonia, although 125 tons 
larger than the Marlborough (wooden three-decker), only carries 
30 guns, whereas the latter ship was armed with no less than 
120. In like manner, the wooden line-of-battle ship, Royal 
Albert, is pierced to carry 107 guns, although she is only of 
3,726 tons; whereas the Achilles, ironclad, of 6,021 tons, only 
carries 26 guns. These examples will give some idea of the 
immense weight of ordnance with which our ironclads are 


armed; for, in proportion as their guns are few in number, | 


they are increased in size; and, no doubt, but that a broadside 
from the Caledonia, with her 30 guns, or the Achilles, with 
her 26, or the Ocean, with her 23, would do ten times the 
amount of damage which could ever have been effected by the 
guns of any of the old class of vessels. Nor does the list of 





ironclads which lately sailed from Portland include all of their | 


class that exist in the British Navy. There are at Devonport, 
the Agincourt, of 6,621 tons, 26 guns, and 1,350 horse-power, 
nearly ready for use; and the Defence, of 3,720 tons, 18 guns, 
and 600 horse-power. The Herowles, of 5,226 tons, 12 guns, 


and 1,200 horse-power, is building at Chatham, and will be 
ready for commission by the end of the year. The Lord 
Warden (also at Chatham), of 4,080 tons, 20 guns, and 1,000 
horse-power, is quite ready, and could be sent to sea in a fort- 
night. There are also the Northumberland, of 6,621 tons, 
26 guns, and 1,350 horse-power, which was launched some 
months ago on the Thames; the Prince Consort, 4,045 tons, 
31 guns, and 1,000 horse-power, is now in the Mediterranean ; 
where are also the Resistance, of 3,710 tons, 18 guns, and 600 
horse-power ; and the Royal Oak, of 4,056 tons, 35 guns, and 
800 horse-power. The Royal Sovereign, armour-plated turret- 
ship, of 3,765 tons, 5 guns, and 800 horse-power, is in commis- 
sion at Portsmouth; the Valiant, of 4,063 tons, 24 guns, and 
800 horse-power, is at the same place, and could be brought 
forward at a day’s notice for commission ; where is also the 


Warrior, of 6,109 tons, 32 guns, and 1,250 horse-power, now’ 


being got ready for commission. Lastly, there is the Zealous, 
3,716 tons, 20 guns, and 800 horse-power, which has just been 
commissioned at Devonport as the flag-ship for the Pacific 
Station ; making, in all, and in addition to the fleet which 
put to sea the other day, no less than twelve ironclads of 
various tonnage, which, with the exception of the Hercules and 
the Northumberland, are available for service at the shortest 
notice. To these ten add the nine now cruising off Ireland, 
as also the Black Prince, stationed at Queenstown, and if will 
be found that in addition to the two enormous ironclads now 
building, we have no less than twenty ships of this class, which 
could all be commissioned and brought together in a fortnight, 
or even sooner. 

Granting for the moment the theory which has of late 
been urged with such pertinacity in certain quarters, 
namely, that we ought only to count the strength of our navy 
by the number of our ironclads, surely we have here a fleet 
numerous enough to content even the greatest alarmist in the 
country. With ten ironclads actually in commission and 
assembled together in the Channel; with two more first-class 


_ vessels being brought forward for their pennants; eight that 


are quite ready for service at any moment, and two of the very 
largest size being built, it would take a somewhat larger com- 
bination of foreign navies than has been seen in these latter 
days even to dispute, far less deprive us of, the supremacy of 
the sea. 

But within the last ten days another, and a very serious 
question has arisen with respect to our future fleet. On 
Thursday week a series of experiments, which have, perhaps, 
not been equalled in importance for the last twenty years, took 
place at Shoeburyness. Their object was to test the capacities 


_ of Major Palliser’s newly-invented chilled shot and shell. To 


give detailed results of all the shots fired and the shells which 
were exploded on that day, would be foreign to our purpose. 
It is sufficient to say that, amongst the several projectiles tried, 
one was found which, when it was fired against the broadside 
of a target built on the Warrior principle—only very much 
stronger—went right through 8-inch iron plates, 18-inch teak 
backing and iron skin, as if they had been but so much 
ordinary timber. The construction of this target merits a 
description. It was 40 feet in length by .9 feet high, having 
one half of its length full and fair against the guns—the other 
half inclined at an angle of 30 degrees, in order to test the 
deflection or the penetration of the shots when striking at a 
tangent. The material of which it was made consisted of “ an 
iron skin of three-quarter inch and a backing of 18 inches of 


teak, the ribs or angle-irons being set unusnally closely 


together; in fact, at least double the number of those used in 
the construction of the Warrior, and the armour-plating 
covering the surface being of the best rolled iron, 8 inches in 
thickness, the whole bolted with Palliser bolts.” In short, no 
iron-cased ship yet built, nor any monitor now afloat, has ever 
been constructed with broadside or turret half so strong as the 
target which has helped to decide this most momentous question. 
It must have been about 2 feet 3 inches in thickness, and 
yet the new projectile tore through the whole mass, striking, 
as we are told, some masonry about 12 feet beyond the target. 
The gun from which this shot was fired is also new, and is 
described as the nine-inch muzzle-loading wrought-iron Wool- 
wich gun. The charge was only 43lb. of powder; the 
shell of 250 1b., made of Major Palliser’s chilled metal, the cost 
of which does not exceed £5 each shell. The result of the 
experiment was most complete. After the shot had been fired, 
“a hat went easily into the hole made” by the Palliser 
shell through and through the target. A similar shot fired 
against any ironclad afloat, and, hitting her at or below 
water-mark, must have sunk the vessel at once. It is, how- 
ever, but fair to state, that when they were fired at the 
inclined target, the results of the shots were by no means 
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satisfactory. Large holes were torn in the plating, and one 
projectile was forced to a depth of 124 inches from the surface, 
bat did not get through the tremendous thickness of armour- 
plating. But, on the other hand, it should be remembered that 
no ship was ever constructed with her sides so strongly protected 
as this target, and that as the gun which was fired against it 
was only of moderate size, much larger shells could still be 
made, and consequently the power of the gun greatly increased, 
whilst that of the armour-casing could hardly be made more 
resisting. 

To England, with her immense wooden navy, this experi- 
ment is of the utmost importance ; and, as we said before, the 
results can hardly be overrated. The Palliser gun is by no 
means too large—even were the size considerably increased 
from the one used the other day at Shoeburyness—to be used 
in the broadside of our old wooden frigates and liners. Of 
these vessels we have some of the finest in the world, and 
perhaps more than three times the number ready to our hands 
of which any other nation can boast. All we shall require 
will be greater steam speed on some of our ships, and pleaty 
of these new Woolwich guns. Ironclads and wooden ships will 





| 


now be placed upon an equality before this new artillery | 


invention. Of the former vessels we have an extremely good 


supply; of the latter enough to last us for the next fifty years. | 


Supposing the results of the Palliser experiments to be what 


they are reported, any further building of armour-plated vessels | 
would be a mere waste of public money, and the construction | 


of turret-ships may be dispensed with altogether. If this be 


of ships, a sensible diminution in our Admiralty estimates may 
be reasonably looked for? 

There are other considerations which will not fail to increase 
the popularity of this new gun and newly-invented projectile, 
supposing always that they are found as effective as at 
first. One of these is, that the inventor is English, and 


that the invention has been carried out in England. Neither | 


are we indebted to any foreign nation for the idea, nor have we 
to follow the example set us by any foreign Government in 
carrying out the perfection of what has been offered to us, but 
have only to take care that we keep ahead of others in arming 
with this new weapon and new projectile. Another is, that 


the manner of using the invention suits our navy more than | that the entire removal of them would produce a result utterly 


In order to do all the damage | 


that of any other country. 
possible with Major Palliser’s shell, it will be necessary to get 


side to broadside. No English sailor would ask better than 
this. Our officers dislike greatly what may be termed 
manceuvering fighting—the blue jackets detest it. The nature 
of both is to go quickly at the work to be done, and to finish 
that work as soon as possible. The new shell will certainly 
favour this propensity. 
make Major Palliser’s name most popular in the service is, 
that his invention will probably restore to their place in actual 
service many of our wooden frigates and liners. Nothing 
could be more acceptable to the service. Our ironclads have 
never been popular amongst our seamen, nor even amongst 
their superiors. An English sailor above all things loves what 
he calls a comfortable ship, and this quality is never found in 
his meaning on board the ironclads. They are too hot in a 
warm climate, and too cold elsewhere, to please the men. As 
regards the Monitor class of ships, it is very questionable 
whether crews would ever be found to serve in them. Every 
class of men has its own peculiarities, and English sailors have 
decidedly that of not liking to fight behind iron protection. 
They prefer greatly to chance it in wooden ships, as those who 
fought before them in the service did. 

So far as can be seen, the fature of our navy cannot cer- 
tainly be called unsatisfactory. Whether any new invention 
of ship-armour, or any fresh combination of wood and iron, will 
make the Palliser shells and the new Woolwich guns as useless 
as were the old ordnance against ironclads, is a question which 
time only can resolve, It is, however, no small consolation 
for us to know, that even if such is found, other nations will 
have to build fresh fleets as well as ourselves, and—to say 
nothing of money—that must take time. At present we are 
certainly greatly in advance of the rest of Europe, as well as 
of the United States. The monitors of the latter fall very far 
short in strength of the target which was shot through at 
Shoeburyness last week. And, holding the place we now do, 
it behoves Sir John Pakington not to let us lose in the race, 
for of a certainty other countries will try to regain what they 
have lost by this invention. The English supremacy of the 
sea has ever been a sore point and great vexation to the rest 


of Europe, as well as to our worthy cousins across the 
Atlantic. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AT OXFORD. 


Att modern schemes of University Extension at Oxford 
seem to sink into insignificance, if we compare the additional 
number of students, which such changes propose to accom- 
modate, with the great throng of scholars which assembled at 
the University at different periods of its history. From the 


researches of a local archeologist, we take the subjoined table 
of the fluctuation of these numbers :— 


A.D. 1209, the total of masters and scholars 
», 1231, increased to 


», 1263, reduced, from various causes, to......... 15,000 


» 1359, at the time of the plague .................. 3,750 
», 1360, on the return of the students after the 
NEE 40000 cccccnendstapneaeeehaneeel ) 
» 1631, according to a census in the Long 
VCR  iesde ctv eovedecvdecdeetiy, 2,920 
3» 1831, resident in colleges and halls only ...... 1,634 
co A8O7, total mumDERS anciccsnscecececcesdodonspsness 5,229 


The second entry on our table of statistics is, of course, the 
most remarkable, seeing that the numbers were suddenly 
raised to ten times their previous amount, and fell again in 


_ thirty years to only half that sum. There must have been 


various causes at work to account for so great an influx at 
this period, one of them apparently being the invitation given 
by Henry III. to the students of Paris to come over and study 
in Oxford. According to some authorities, several thousands 
availed themselves of this permission, and further encourage- 


_ ment was given to scholars by the Royal restrictions laid upon 
the case, may we not expect that with such a navy and reserve 


the price to be charged for lodgings. 

We cannot conceive any possible combination of causes 
which, in the present day, could raise the number of Oxford 
students to anything like this figure.. The numbers on the 
college books show no falling off at the present time; for all 
the colleges are well filled, as is generally the case when 
England is in a state of peace and prosperity. But the 
numbers give no signs whatever of great elasticity. No changes 
that have from time to time been introduced have caused large 
and sudden influx of scholars, from which any hint could be 


| drawn as to the direction which future changes should assume. 
| The relaxation of theological restrictions was followed by no 


A third consideration, which must | 


| those who agitate for their abolition. 
as near as possible to your adversary, and to fight him broad- | 


rush of Nonconformist students, and we are inclined to believe 


incommensurate with the large hopes or confident prophecies of 
The alterations of the 
Commissioners in throwing open scholarships and fellowships 
to general competition produced no great concourse of the best 
pupils from every school. Oxford has not shown herself to be 
as expansive as her most sanguine friends wished and antici- 
pated ; nor do we for our own part believe that any scheme 
which has hitherto been proposed is likely to have the effect of 
filling the University with thousands rather than with hundreds 
of students. We do not think that the difficulty lies in the 
question of accommodation ; for in this as in most other things 


- the supply would be found by some means or other fully to 


—_—— 


meet the demand. ‘Two of the projected improvements, intro- 
duced respectively by the Dean of Christ Church and the 
Warden of Merton—one to extend the system of lodging- 
houses, and the other to limit the period of compulsory college 
residence—provide for everything necessary in this way; but 
we cannot but consider these suggestions as merely points of 
detail, which leave untouched altogether the question of a 
University extension so complete as to be a distinct national 
benefit. If Oxford is ever to receive her students again by 
thousands or tens of thousands, it must be a different Oxford to 
the present. On the one band, it would be necessary to devote 
the principal part of the large university and college revenues 
to distinctly educational purposes; for instance, to provide 
ample means of instructiow for every student, not “that every 
one of them may take a little,” but that all may find as much 
as they require. Under the present system, the bulk of the 
college income goes to non-resident, or, at any rate; non- 
tutorial fellows. It would seem, therefore, that Oxford would 
have to set her house in order before she would be ready for 
the reception of a large addition of scholars, whether they are 
extra-collegiate or connected with some particular college. But 
again, Oxford is unfit, as a place, for anything like national 
education as long as she is the acknowledged centre of expen- 
sive social habits, extravagant amusements, unlimited credit, 
extortionate fees, and all those other ways of spending money 
which make Oxford life so highly characteristic, and so mac- 
cessible to the million. It is difficult to imagine any means by 
which these immemorial customs could be abolished, or the 
fashion of the place changed: as long as it exists, it will be a 
very expensive place in everything except the actual education. 
Separate the education from the habits of the place, and it is 
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cheap enough for any one; but, unfortunately, it is only one 
man here and another there that has the wit or the courage to 
keep the two distinct. If it is true (and it can hardly be 
denied) that these now are, and are likely to remain, the habits 
of University life; if everything and everybody, from the 
highest authority down to the tradesman and the servant, 
seems bent on perpetuating them, Oxford would hardly be even 
justified in summoning to her colleges or lodgings a large 
number of young men who are obliged to live cheaply. 
Either they fall victims to the thousand and one tempta- 
tions to extravagance, or they are subjected to the difficulty 
and annoyance of keeping themselves to a different style of 
life to that which they see round them on every side. 
But while we consider Oxford altogether unfit, as she now 
exists, from receiving many new students.of a fresh type 
from the commencement of their course, yet there are ways 
in which she may extend her benefits to those who are at 
present debarred from participation in them. Two schemes of 
extension suggest themselves—one necessarily limited, and 
especially intended for one class of the community; the other, 
expansive enough to meet the wants of all. The intention of 
the former is best described in the words of the report of one 
of the sub-committees formed to discuss the various schemes of 
University Extension in Oxford—it is the “ founding a college 
or hall on a large scale, with a view not exclusively but especi- 
ally to the education of persons needing assistance and desirous 
of admission into the Christian ministry.” 

The falling off in the number of ordinations from the 
University during the last few years, and the increasing and 
imperative need of the best men to conduct the work of the 
Church, are sufficient reasons to recommend to every one’s 
sympathy such an instalment of University extension. The 
hope of the committee is, that the establishment of such a hall 
or college may meet this want by insuring under the best 
auspices, and at the cheapest rate, those men who would really 
do justice to a University education, but who are debarred 
from it by the present scale of expenses. ‘The death of 
the Rev. John Keble has suggested the connection of his name 
with the foundation of such an establishment as the most 
fitting testimony to the memory of one who, while he was 
a sound and unflinching Churchman, was endeared to men 
of every party by his large sympathies and single-heartedness. 
Thus it is that we have seen advertised in the papers for 
the last two or three months the prospectus of a “ Keble 
College.” Those who have noticed week by week the amount 
of subscriptions received or promised must have felt that after 
the first munificent donations of a few earnest friends to the 
scheme, the money has come in by slow degrees. We confess 
to feeling surprise at this, though we do not share in the dis- 
appointment of some, as we would rather see any scheme of 
extension directed and supported by the University herself 
rather than by public subscriptions. We believe that the 
closest connection in every way with the University is the only 
safeguard against such a college or hall becoming the strong- 
hold of a party, which would be, of course, far worse than to 
have the want of such an establishment unsupplied altogether. 
The discussion of the advantages and disadvantages attendant 
on an institution like this is too long for this paper. We 
imagine that it would carry with it the good wishes of very 
many even of those who are most keenly sensible of its diffi- 
culties. But suppose it to be decided on, built, and endowed ; 
it is but a small instalment at best; it is but the introduction 
of a hundred more students at one time to the benefits of 
University education; and we should be sorry for the question 
to be treated as definitively settled by such an incomplete 
addition. 

This brings us to notice very briefly the second scheme, to 
which allusion has been already made. It is described by its 
sub-committee as a scheme for the’ extension of the University 
by the application of other places of liberal education. They 
report that, “with a view to extending the benefit of a 
University education to persons who are unable to keep the full 
period of three years’ residence at Oxford, it appears to them 
desirable that the University should entertain through a 
delegacy appointed for the purpose, and subject to such rules 














as Convocation may from time to time lay down, proposals of | 


affiliation from colleges situated in any part of England or 
Wales, and that residence at such colleges should be allowed to 
count as residence in the University up to a certain standing, 
after which, residence in the University should be required till 
the completion of the course.” 


“That the conditions under which cl!leges should be affiliat 
should be such as the following :— affiliated 


"1, That they be chartered. 2. That they be placed of adult 


earlier examinations in them or from them may correspond with the 
ordinary age of regular students. 3. That they carry classical and 
mathematical teaching up to the proper point ; say, to the point now 
required for Moderation Honours. 4. That they will allow the Uni- 
versity to be represented in their governing bodies, as a bond of real 
union, and a pledge for the performance of the conditions stipulated 


by the University.” 

The intention is that such students should regularly matricu- 
late, and that their terms should count from matriculation like 
those of residents. After these matriculated students have 
spent two years in their affiliated colleges, and have passed 
during that time the University Examinations for Responsions 
and Moderations, they will spend the last year of their three 
years’ course in the University, either as members of a college, 
or of a private hall, or in lodgings. The belief is that in this 
way the benefits, or at any rate many of the benefits, of Uni- 
versity education can be extended to an almost unlimited 
number of students. Those who consider that the chief advantage 
of Oxford as a place of education lies in the prestige of the 
place, in the social habits engendered there, and the acquaint- 
ances made during a residence there, will consider that this is 
but a half measure; but even they must acknowledge that half 
a loaf is better than none. The great boon secured by this 
scheme of extension is that it is practically unlimited ; it is 
applicable for students of any profession. The details for 
carrying it out satisfactorily will need most careful arrange- 
ment; but it seems at any rate the best means hitherto pro- 
posed for producing that rapport between the University and 
the country at large which ought to be the principle of every 
scheme of extension. 








GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS. 


An address by Sir Roderick Murchison to any learned or 
scientific body is sure to be a masterly exposition of the 
subject on which it treats. For a period of nearly forty years 
he has occupied a prominent position in the scientific world ; 
and his expressed opinions and accomplished works have proved 
that he is not unworthy of the honours that have been heaped 
upon him. His great fame rests more particularly on his 
attainments in geology,—a science in which he has scarcely a 
rival. Of his excellence as a geographer, we cannot speak less 
highly. As one of the original promoters of the Royal 
Geographical Society, he has ever been a warm and staunch 
supporter of its interests. Since the foundation of the society, 
in 1830, he has filled the presidential chair at twelve anniversary 
meetings, and under his directorship it has prospered; while 
the years of his presidency have been marked by some of the 
greatest geographical feats of modern times. To say nothing 
of comparatively minor explorers and their works, Sir Roderick 
has had, on more than one occasion, to accord the welcome 
of the Society to the indefatigable and adventurous Living- 
stone, bringing with him accounts of places and natural 
wonders with which we were previously unacquainted ; indeed, 
of whose existence we were totally ignorant. Since Livingstone 
received his great ovation from the Royal Geographical 
Society, Sir Roderick has also had the pleasant duty of 
welcoming those gallant explorers, Speke and Grant, as they 
emerged from the depths of Equatorial Africa, filled with 
triumph, and proud of having revealed, to a certain extent, the 
long-concealed sources of the Nile. It was also Sir Roderick’s 
good fortune more recently still to accord a similar welcome to 
Baker and his heroic wife, who were the first Europeans to 
penetrate to the Nile-sources from the north; and who, after 
authenticating the hypotheses of Speke and Grant, have 
recently been received with such admiring acclamation by 
every one interested in geographical science, and all who could 
in any way appreciate the heroism and tenacity with which 
they struggled through heathenism and savagedom. The 
grand exploits with which the names of all these explorers will 
ever be inseparably connected will be sufficient to make Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s tenure of office remarkable so long as the 
Royal Geographical Society has a history. His annual addresses 
have always been marked by that ability which has made his 
name so eminent; and each contains a résumé of the progress of 
geographical discovery during the preceding year, while in many 
instances we find a complete history of the exploration of a con- 
tinent. This year’s address is probably more voluminous than any 
he had previously delivered; and, as usual, is a full and highly 
interesting account of the progress, the present position, and 


_ the future prospects of geography. 


The address commences with a record of deceased Associates; 


_ the list for the year containing, among an unusually large 


number of eminent names, those of Lord Palmerston, Dr. 


education, so that the age of students matriculating and passing the | Whewell, Sir W. J. Hooker, Sir J. Richardson, Dr. Barth, 
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Baron von der Decken, &c. The deep interest which Sir 
Roderick asserts Lord Palmerston took in geography probably 
arose from the fact that, during his long administration of 
foreign affairs, he often had before him the questions of 
boundaries and the territorial rights of nations. His stern and 
unyielding opposition to the slave trade made him take deeper 
interest in African researches than in those in any other 
portion of the globe. Dr. Livingstone “ considered Lord Pal- 
merston to be the most firm and genuine philanthropist he 
had ever known, and for that reason had dedicated to him his 
last work on Southern Africa.” 

The hydrographical surveys, which, of course, have been 
carried out by the Admiralty, have been on the whole 
successful. Though in some parts of the world the work has 
fallen short of the average amount performed during recent 
years, in other cases it has very much exceeded. On the 
coasts of the United Kingdom some very important surveys 
have been made. Captain E. J. Bedford has completed the 
soundings off the western coast of Scotland and the Hebrides; 
Staff-Commander E. K. Calver has most satisfactorily accom- 
plished a new survey of the Downs, rendered necessary by the 
shifting of the banks that has occurred; and Siaff-Commander 
John Richards and Mr. W. B. Calver have made favourable 
progress in the Channel Islands survey. In the Mediter- 
ranean, Captain Mansell has surveyed the western coast of the 
Morea from the Gulf of Patras to the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Kalamata; so that the whole of the Morea may now be 
said to be fairly charted. Commander Wilkinson has been inde- 
fatigable in adding to the soundings on the African coast, on 
the western coast of Sicily, and in the Malta Channel. In all 
parts of the world, these surveys are doing good service, and 
the successes of the past will, in all probability, be equalled by 
those of the future. 

In Asia, the researches of Russian geographers have added 
much to our information respecting the central portions of the 
continent, and a Siberian expedition is in progress to explore 
and report upon the physical geography and productions of the 
region near the mouth of the Yenessei, north of which, it is 
said, large quantities of cod and other fish exist. The vast 
region lying between the frontiers of British India and Siberia, 
known by the general name of “ Pamir,” has always been 
enveloped in mystery. The Imperial Geographical Society of 
Russia has, for many years past, given credence to a description 
of this comparatively unknown region which was contained in 
@ manuscript narrative of travels that was lodged in the Topo- 
graphical Archives of St. Petersburg in the year 1806. A 
translation of this work of travels, purported to have been 
accomplished by some unknown German, was placed in the 
hands of Sir Henry Rawlinson, one of our best Oriental 
scholars, who came to the conclusion, from so many anomalies 
and inexplicable statements as well as mistakes of names and 
erroneous ideas of locality, that the whole affair was an 
elaborate hoax. The Russian geographers, however, still 
believe in its authenticity, and account for the imperfections 
of the narrative by the statement that the survey was probably 
made during the last twenty years of the last century, while 
the narrative itself was composed several years later. Itis a 
curious question, and can only be decided by the production of 
fresh evidence, and of the maps and all other materials relating 
to the asserted exploration. Another part of the Pamir region, 
extending northwards from the Karakorum Pass to the city of 
Yarkand, in Chinese Turkestan, has been explored and sur- 
veyed by a native Moonshee engaged by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and instructed by Captain Montgomerie, who was then 
directing the great trigonometrical survey in Cashmir, Ladak, 
and the surrounding countries. 

After referring at some length to the great trigonometrical 
and topographical survey of India, the introduction of the 
chinchona plant from the Andes of Peru and Ecuador to the 
Neilgherries and other parts of the peninsula, and to some excur- 
sions made by Commander Forbes in Japan, all of which are 
more or less interesting, Sir Roderick turns our attention 
towards Australia. The principal additions to the geographical 
knowledge of this continent have been made in the prosperous 
colony of Queensland, which, under the Government of Sir G. 
Bowen, has made great and rapid advances. The progress of 
discovery has also been most rapid; and among other expedi- 
tions may be mentioned that of Messrs. Jardine, who have 
traversed the whole of the previously unknown western por- 
tion of the north-eastern peninsula of Australia. With regard 
to the last settled country at the head of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, in which it has been said that sheep could never thrive 
or produce good wool, Sir G. Bowen tells us that in it sheep- 
farming has spread, within the last four years, over an addi- 
tional area equal to that of France; and he estimates that 





there are now feeding, in the extreme northern pastoral district of 
Barke alone, at least 110,000 sheep and 12,000 head of horned 
cattle. So far from the region lying immediately to the south 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria being ill-qualified for pasture, it is, 
therefore, proved on conclusive evidence that the country is 
eminently adapted for stock of all sorts; and we have no 
doubt that in the future the dimensions of the pastoral districts 
will increase as rapidly as they have done in the past. 
Australian fertility, however, is almost entirely confined to 
the eastern portion of the continent. Sir Charles Nicholson 
stated, as his opinion, that the line between the fertile and 
barren portions may be drawn at 134° longitude. There is 
undoubtedly a prosperous and happy future in store for the 
immense extent of territory east of this line; and we earnestly 
hope that the commendable enterprise of our colonists may be 
splendidly rewarded. 

In South America, the chief feature of interest brought to 
light during the year is the course of the River Purds, which 
has been explored by Mr. Chandless. This daring traveller 
followed the river, which is one of the most important tribu- 
taries of the Amazons, for nearly 1,900 miles, an exploit for 
which the Royal Geographical Society conferred on him their 
patron’s medal. The Puris was supposed to have its source 
in Peru, and the hope was entertained that it might ultimately 
be made an outlet for the mineral wealth of the region sur- 
rounding it, without the enormous cost and difficulty of trans- 
porting it across the Andes for shipment. But the result of 
Mr. Chandless’s exploration has disappointed the hope thus’ 
entertained, for the course of the river is so exceedingly tortu- 
ous, and the natural obstacles in the way of navigation so 
insuperable, that it appears to be utterly hopeless to entertain 
an idea of its ever being made available for the practical pur- 
poses of commerce. 

But, whatever may have been accomplished m other parts of 
the world, the chief interest of geographers has been directed 
towards Africa. The account of the discovery of the Albert 
N’yanza, the second great reservoir of the Nile, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Baker—henceforth to be known as Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker—was the subject with which the Royal 
Geographical Society opened their session in November 
last. The attempt that Baker made to penetrate to the Nile- 
sources from the north, and to carry relief to Speke and Grant; 
the difficulties he and his brave and devoted wife had ta 
encounter and overcome; the meeting with Speke and Grant 
at Gondokoro; the completion of their explorations ; and the 
principal features and incidents of their remarkable journey— 
have recently rivetted the attention of the public, and need 
not be here repeated. Sir Samuel Baker asserts that the White 
Nile issues from the Albert N’yanza, and that this lake 
receives the waters from the Victoria: N’yanza, which Speke 
discovered. This we must again question; but, in solving 
the great geographical mystery of ages, it will be necessary 
to determine the watershed of that part of Africa, and to 
discover whether or not there exists any connection between 
Baker’s Albert N’yanza and Burton’s Lake Tanganyika 
In order to settle the dispute relative to the drainage 
of the Tanganyika, the Royal Geopraphical Society has 
sent that intrepid traveller, Dr. Livingstone, to decide whether 
the lake flows northwards into the Nile, southwards into 
the Zambesi, or westwards into the Congo. All interested 
in geography must cordially join in wishing the gallant 
explorer every success, and in hoping that, by solving this 
great geographical problem, he will win for himself a first place 
among African explorers of all ages. Turning from Central 
Equatorial Africa to the West Coast, we have an account of 
the adventures and disasters of M. du Chaillu. It was the 
desire of this gallant Frenchman, if fortune favoured him, 
to penetrate to the sources of the Nile from the west; 
but when about 440 miles in the interior, and 1,000 miles 
distant from the Albert N’yanza, the accidental discharge of-a 
gun by one of his party brought on him the hostility of the 
natives, and he was compelled to fight his way back to the 
coast. During Wis journey he made numerous astronomical 
observations which are most valuable, and which he was 
fortunate enough to save when almost everything else was lost. 
In Eastern Africa a more melancholy catastrophe occurred 
during the year. Baron von der Decken, a Hanoverian noble- 
man, who was the first to determine the existence of a snow- 
capped mountain under the equator, in endeavouring to reach 
the interior of Africa by ascending the river Juba, was mur- 
dered by the natives, and by his untimely death geography 
has lost a fervent devotee. 

Such are some of the most important topics which have 
occupied the attention of geographers during the past year. 
The record is interesting in the highest degree, and shows that 
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not only are explorers still animated by the same stern and 
unflinching spirit as was evinced by those in former periods, 
but that geographers at home are determined to spare no pains 
in their efforts to reveal those hidden portions of the globe that 
have never yet been penetrated by the traveller. 








EVERY MAN’S PRICE. 


Sir Rospert Watrore’s maxim, which some accept as con- 
taining a qualified truth while to others it bears the stamp of 
unqualified falsehood, has received fresh illustration during the 
past week. We allude primarily to the disclosures of the 
Election Commissions, which, though like Dyer’s landscape 
they may be said to be ever new, are scarcely ever changing, 
and emphatically tire the view. But the question involved in 
these disclosures, and in others of a like nature, is much wider 
than the mere political part of it might seem. At first it is 
simply amusing to hear of Mr. Mum, and the man in the 
moon, and the Lancaster Bank laying in a supply of £5,000 
in gold just before the election, and doubting whether that was 
“above our usual average.” We laugh at the jocose Com- 
missioner’s sayings whenever we are guided to them by 
laughter in brackets. But gradually the prospect of men 
selling themselves at so much a head becomes disgusting; and 
as by faint degrees it dawns upon our minds that these sums 
were paid by the one and received by the other, in order that 
the one might represent the other in the great national council 
—that the electors sent up members to Parliament as persons 


charged with the execution of their wishes, supporting their | 


claims, and identified wih their interests—we must convict our 
self-governors of that constructive abdication of their functions 
ef which, in Mr. De Gruyther’s eyes, the Queen was guilty 
because she refused to receive Mr. De Gruyther. 

However, these are too serious considerations for our social 
eolumns. Sveva indignatio must be reserved for the sphere of 
politics. There we might call things by their right names; 
here we must be content to show them in their true colours. 
And as the electors of Totnes are just now enlightening us as 
to their market value, let us see what that is in places where 
Burns’s lines are literally verified — where “the rank is but the 
guinea stamp ’’—as it affects the standard of currency—* the 
man’s the gowd for a’ that.” That is to say, votes are votes. 
A jeweller’s vote may be worth a nomination for his son in the 
Admiralty, while a bootmaker’s is worth £60. But all is fish 
that comes to the net. When a man has made up his mind to 
take money or a valuable consideration for his vote, it matters 
little morally whether he takes £1 or £50. It adds a little 
spice to the entertainment if he tells you that he had £20 at 
first; but, finding there was more money, made a fresh claim 
on the ground that he was going to vote against his principles. 
That voting against his principles enhanced the market value 
of his vote, seems to have been one man’s settled conviction. 
But that it made any difference morally was not so certain; 
the churchwarden had induced him to vote against his prin- 
eiples, and told him there was no harm in it. 
the word of this ecclesiastical authority, and took the money 
of the Liberals even more readily. Such frankness shows that 
as a voter he acted purely on commercial principles. If he 
does business as well as he transacts his politics, he must be a 
thriving man. We must say his straightforwardness is more 
eucouraging than the affected honesty of another, who declared 
that “no man dared to insult him by offering him money for 
his vote ;’”’ but added that he “ did not consider he insulted 
any one by offering him money, because they were in different 
positions.” Another man, when money was offered him, did 
not ask for it, but did not refuse it. “ Did not believe it was 
given for his vote, because he had always voted in a straight- 
forward manner.” And another yet, after naming the price 
he has hitherto commanded, professes to be a Liberal, open to 
conviction. It would be a pity if so delicate a hint was to 
have its point blunted by a disfranchisement of the borough. 

In all these cases we see that electoral bribery is a mere 
temporary stimulus, which has indeed an effect at certain 
times, but in the long run leaves the blood cool and the head 
steady. It has not the constant intoxicating effect of 

systematic perjury, which is brought before us in the person 
of a well-dressed elderly man named Charles Mayhew. Mr. 
Charles Mayhew subsists by swearing affidavits so as to have 
absentee jurymen excused from the fine to which they are 
liable; and his price for doing this work is an annual guinea 
from each customer. The business seems to be lucrative, for 
Mr. Mayhew shares an office with a solicitor, who has seen a 
summons brought to his co-tenant, “ accompanied always by a 





Mayhew swears that gentlemen to whom he is clerk were out 
of town or abroad when they were summoned to serve on 
juries, and the result has been that for six or seven years some 
of these gentlemen have not had to serve on juries. It has 
not caused Mr. Mayhew any uneasiness to think that he was 
committing perjury, and living upon the proceeds of it; that 
he was not clerk to any of these gentlemen, and that he had 
seen them in town when he was swearing that they were on 
the Continent. No doubt it is some consolation to him that 
there are many others in his trade. The practice of releasing 
basy men from the claims of the judicial system is carried on 
to an enormous extent, and can hardly be unknown to the 
authorities. So too in the case of bribery: it is clear that a 
great many receive bribes; bribes are given by the legislators 
who ought to respect the sanctity of the law; and the worst 
kind of bribery is considered harmless by a churchwarden. In 
former times, as has been pointed out by the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the essence of bribery was made to consist not in general 
bribing, but in partial bribing. Serjeant Spankie, when 
arguing a case in 1831, maintained that “ bribery is to give 
one candidate an advantage over another, and when all parties 





He readily took | 


agree in the same course of proceeding it is not bribery.” To 
our present notions it is this that aggravates the offence. 

What disgusts us so with venality is to find that every man 
| has his price. So long as the price remains the exception, 
| there may be scandals, but not general corruption. And what 

is true of bribery is equally true of perjury. It is not the 
| discovery that one man has perjured himself, but the revelation 
| of a systematic course of perjury in the heart of our most 
important business community, and closely connected with a 
part of our judicial system which habitually rests on an oath, 
that so much staggers us. It is plain not only that Mr. 
Mayhew and others live by perjuring themselves, but that the 
class from which jurors are taken encourage it. When a 
young man pays his guinea a year because it might be incon- 
venient to him to attend a summons, when a clerk addresses 
Mr. Mayhew with “ another summons, Mr. Mayhew, will you 
attend to this,” we can hardly suppose that either the young 
man or the clerk is totally ignorant of the machinery he sets 
in motion. They can hardly credit Mr. Mayhew with any of 
those mysterious attributes which, in the eyes of foreigners, 
belong to the Lord Mayor of London. No; they know that 
Mr. Mayhew has his price, and they think that when they 
have paid it the responsibility rests on his shoulders. 

Of course, if freemen choose to sell themselves, the law 
cannot interfere directly with the bargain. But it is noticeable 
that in both the cases we have cited, that of bribery and that 
of perjury, the law has imposed penalties of insufficient rigour. 
If any effectual steps are to be taken against the givers and 
receivers of bribes, the punishment must be rendered more 
severe; and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, in his work on the Criminal 
Law, makes the same remark with regard to perjury. It 
seldom happens that cases of perjury present such a singular 
aspect as this case of Charles Mayhew. It more often happens 
| that a man perjures himself to escape some penalty or to gain 
some indirect advantage. Perhaps, the only parallel instance 
| is afforded by affiliation cases, where a dozen men can be found 
| to swear that they may be the fathers of a child in order to 
save one man from the onus of supporting it. But there is a 
difference between receiving a bribe to swear something which 
may have some foundation in fact, and in gaining a subsistence 
by systematic swearing which cannot help being false. A man 
has his price in either case, but in the one he is a hireling, in 
the other he is a slave. A man may be tempted at one 
election, and may yield, but when it comes to receiving the 
price as a regular thing, looking to the election as a harvest 
time, and voting for the party which pays the highest, there 
can be no excuse on the score of human infirmity, and the man 
has evidently laid himself out to be a mercenary. That no 
one has any sympathy with such men may perhaps be shown 
when the evidence of some of the witnesses before the Royal 
Commissioners is laid before the law officers of the Crown. It 
ought to be shown even more clearly at the Central Criminal 
Court, unless Mr. Mayhew comes before a jury which has had 
to thank him for several exemptions and prefers private 
gratitude to public duty. 








CELIBACY. 


We have waited from week to week, not without impatience, 
to hear something more of the proceedings of the Celibate 
Society. The world has a right to complain that its interest 
and sympathies have been roused, and nothing seems to have 





sovereign and a shilling.” For this trifling consideration Mr. 


been done since to satisfy them. A remarkable letter appeared 
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in the Church Times some time ago, which evidently commenced 


a new era in the history of the Anglican Establishment, and | 


we ought to know how things are going on in consequence of 
that letter. The Church Times is a paper well informed in all 
such matters as relate to the tyranny of anti-ritual bishops, 


| 
' 


| 


the approaching reunion of the Anglican with the Roman and | 
Eastern branches of the Catholic Church, and all that wide | 


field of devotion and piety which may be included under the 
general head of millinery. It is a paper which possesses the 
power of using a language peculiar to itself, based on “the 
alphabet of the Catholic school,” which alphabet it declares 
that a secular paper has not yet grasped. In the strength of 
this possession the Church Times is enabled to speak positively 
as to the feelings of the Devil with regard to the conduct of 
Liverpool Councilmen towards Sisters of Mercy, joining Dr. 
MecNeile with the Devil in what we must call an unholy alliance 
of joy, apparently for the purpose of blackening the character 
of one or the other of those personages. One recent letter, 
printed without comment by the editor, was declared by him 
to be “silly and suicidal,” so soon as attention was called to it 
—we fear with a view to bring ridicule upon the Church Times— 
by an unsympathizing and andacious secular journal, and in 
the first half of the editor’s verdict all sensible persons would 
agree. The letter with which we are now more particularly 
engaged has not been thus stigmatized, so far as we know, by 
the editor, and therefore may be supposed to possess the peculiar 
unction appertaining to a document founded upon “ the 
alphabet of the Catholic school.” That good friend of the 
ritualists, the Pall Mall Gazette, did what it could at the time 
to make this letter more widely known than the columns in 
which it appeared could be expected to do, and Punch, the 
great supporter of incense and celibacy and chasubles, printed 
it in ewtenso, and called universal attention to it. With these 
advantages of advertisement, it is to be supposed that the effect 
of the letter has been enormous, but no account has yet been 
given of such an effect. Let us print the letter once more :— 


* CLERICAL CELIBACY. 


**Srr,—There is little hope of the patrons of livings, whether 
episcopal or lay, doing what they can to check indisoreet and unjusti- 
fiable clerical marriage, by laying down the rule that a large family 
is a disqualification for a benefice, as directly tending to starve the 
parochial charities, and stint the clerieal work. I would fain make a 
suggestion. There is a Celibate Society existing amongst our clergy 
already. Why not affiliate to it (a) Clergymen who, though married, 
feel that the other is the better way; (b) Ladies, married and 
unmarried ? The former undertaking not to perform the marriage 
ceremony for any priest (unless legally compelled), or even to be 
present at his wedding; the latter, if mothers, promising to refase 
their consent to any clerical suitors for their daughters, and the 
daughters giving the like pledge for themselves. A CerLipats.” 


How far the Celibate Society has spread among our clergy 
it is impossible to say, for there are so many young men whose 
incomes as curates forbid them to marry, that the number of 
celibates affords no clue to the number of members of the 
Celibate Society. But it is clear that when all the shoals of 
‘clergymen who, though married, think the other is the better 
way,’ have flocked in, with the married ladies who fear that 
their daughters are going to run away with the curate, and 
unmarried ladies whom nothing short of a red coat will tempt 
into matrimony, the society will become so large that it ought 
to assume a new name. There is in existence a society called 
the A. P. U. C.—Association for Promoting the Unity of 
Christendom. Why not make these two one society, under 
one set of initials, which can then be construed “ Association 
for Preventing the Union of Christians,” when its celibate 
branch is meant? Or, considering the familiarity of the title of 
the Propagation Society, this new and enlarged society might 
be called the Anti-Propagation, especially as the ritualists 
seem scarcely to like the high-and-dry proceedings of that 
earliest of missionary societies. The question of name being 
settled, it would be interesting to know whether all clerical 
marriage is “indiscreet and unjustifiable,” or only such as is 
attended with a quiverful of giant’s arrows. If the former, 
can nothing be done to alter the law of divorce, for the sake of 
dissolving all such marriages, and to head the table of con- 
sanguinities with “a clergyman or any one who may hereafter 
become a clergyman”? If the latter, the Psalter must be at 
once revised, and “ Unhappy is the priest” inserted in the 
place of “ Happy is the man.” Justice might be met by each 
marrying clergyman entering into a bond to spend annually 
ten pounds more in parochial charities for each child born, or 
every parsonage might be provided with an open well in the 
neighbourhood of the children’s garden. Perhaps a married 
clergyman might be eligible for a benefice if he would limit 
himself to one child for every hundred a year above five 
hundred, so long as the wants of the parish were not above 





| the average, and he should at any rate make the stipulation 
| with his wife which Baxter made with the lady who was about 
to marry him—*“that she require no part of his time which 
should be given to his ministerial duties.” If an Anglican 
clergyman would set about marriage in the discreet and 
provident manner in which Thomas Olivers,.an early Welsh 
Methodist, chose his wife, he might be allowed to marry. 
Thomas first inquired of himself whether he was called upon 
to marry at that time, and the spirit answered clearly in the 
affirmative. Then he asked, what sort of person; for young 
people are wont to consider their own foolish inclination in 
this matter, rather than reason and the will of Providence. 
First, she must have grace, for no preacher of God’s word 
ought to marry one who is not eminently gracious. Secondly, 
she must have tolerable good common sense, for a Methodist 
preacher in particular, who travels into all parts and sees such 
a variety of company, ought not to take a fool with him. 
Thirdly, “ as I knew the warmth of my own temper, I con- 
cluded that a wise and gracious God would not choose a com- 
panion for me who would throw oil, but rather water, upon the 
fire. Fourthly, I judged that, as I was connected with a poor 
people, the will of God was that whoever I married should 
have a small competency, to prevent her being chargeable to 
any.” <A certain Miss Green seemed to meet all these require- 
ments: he opened his mind to her, consulted Mr. Wesley, and 
married her; and having “in this affair consulted reason and 
the will of God so impartially, had abundant reason to be 
thankful ever after.” The “fourthly ” of Thomas Olivers is a 
useful hint. If all clergymen would engage to, marry Miss 
Greens, with a comfortable little competency, the parish 
charities might be fed instead of being starved. But, of 





| course, if “ A Celibate” could persuade patrons not to benefice 
men with families, his own chances of preferment would be 
very much increased, so we advise him by all means to go in 
for celibacy, pure and simple, as the sole qualification for a 
rector or a vicar. It is as if a fascinating young preacher 
with red hair were to suggest that no one should receive 
promotion but awakening clerics with auburn locks. It reads 
rather like one word for celibacy and two for himself. 

It is a rule of the A. P. U. C. (p for promoting) that the 
names of members be kept strictly secret, so that curates 
unknown to their rectors, and daughters with the fear of 
unsympathizing parents before their eyes, may join the society 
in safety. This should certainly be the first rule of the new 
society. It would be dreadful for the wife of one’s bosom to 
see some morning in print the announcement that her husband, 
though married, feels the other to be the better way. It,is 
quite unnecessary to point out how very much more decided 
his feelings in that direction would be after such a discovery on 
the part of his spouse. There would be interesting and 
abundant work for a sub-committee, whose duty it should be to 
inquire particularly into the case of each married clergyman 
presenting himself under head a of affiliation, and to determine 
how far his views are the result of his own misdemeanours, and 
how far the discomforts which have made him change his mind 
about the advisability of marriage are brought on by himself. 
This sub-committee might also administer an oath, binding the 
proposed member by all that is solemn not to cast the fact of 
his membership in his wife’s teeth on occasion of any little 
conjugal difference. Some men, we fear, would otherwise join 
the society for the sake of being able to retort upon their 
wives—* Woman! I have put it formally on record that 
though for my sins and to my sorrow I am married, I feel the 
other to be the better way.” And sons and daughters would 
be made to feel very uncomfortable if they were told in paternal 
wrath that their father’s name was down for the opinion that 
they were in the origin an unjustifiable indiscretion, and 
that they starve the parish charities. Something might be 
done in the case of bond-fide sufferers by the sub-committee 
representing to the guilty wife the precarious tenure on which 
she holds her position ; for in case of a speedy submission of our 
Church to Rome, Pio Nono would probably feel it right to 
relieve a good many priests of their wives, and the members of 
class a of the A. P. U. C. (p for preventing) would no doubt 
be the first to be visited with his Holiness’s favour. 

Case b is a more complicated subject. Mothers standing 
alone would not be sufficient to work the desired effect, for 
daughters in these days have an awkward habit of taking their 
own way. If the paternal rule of Rome. were restored to a 
repentant people, grieving over the mad folly of their ancestors 
in spurning the blessings of a celibate clergy and priestly 
command, then no doubt the mother and the priest together 
could coerce the daughter into a marriage of convenience. or & 





life of celibacy; but so long as the present dreadfully dis- 
organized state of society continues, young women will have 
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their own views about father confessors, and will contract 
obligations to marriage with poor young curates or rich | 
young rectors exactly as they please. If the cleric woos | 
and the maid be willing, the mother will not say an 
effective nay, though she belong to fifty such institutions | 
as the A. P.U.C. (p for preventing). And, equally, it | 
will be of no use for the daughter to be an affiliated member | 
if the mother be a worldly person, determined that her girl 
shall marry some eligible glebe and rectory house. Are the 
promoters of the new Society aware of the power of constant 
nagging P If not, let them read “ Can you forgive her?” and 
hear what Lady Giencora has to say on that head, and how 
helpless a poor young girl is if a maiden aunt or two really set 
to work to jump upon her and bully her into any given match. 
And, finally, Love will always laugh at so weak a spoke in his 
rapid wheel as the proposed obstinacy of Catholic-minded 
priests when asked to perform the marriage ceremony or to be 
best man. However many married priests unfortunate in their 
marriages may have enrolled themselves under class a of 
affiliations, there will always be found some black sheep, who, 
from conviction of the hardness of the case, or from acquaint- 
ance with the sternness of the law, will consent to join in holy 
matrimony M. and N., even though M. be never so reverend, 
and N.’s mother never so much an affiliated member of the 
A. P. U. C. (p for preventing). And inasmuch as the validity 
of a marriage in no way depends upon the professional occu- 
pation of the best man, that official will be abundantly forth- 
coming even if all the priests in England have registered a vow 
not to put themselves in a position where they will have to 
look after the bridegroom’s hat and gloves, and return thanks 
for the bridesmaids. 








ANTI-MOPS. 


Tue Harvest-home celebrated the other day at Suckley, 
in Worcestershire, is worthy of special attention, from the 
circumstance that it was held under the auspices of the 
Worcestershire Servants’ Registration Society, and that it was, 
in part, designed to furnish a substitute in the way of recreation 
for those who would have had a day’s holiday at their annual 
Mop or Statute-fair. It was a great success, despite the 
showers that fell throughout the day, and which, this year, have 
damped many other harvest festivals than that at Suckley. 
There was dinner in a tent; there were races and other out- 
door sports; there was dancing to the music of a rifle-corps 
band, and there were after-dinner speeches. The chairman 
was Lord Lyttelton, who, in his remarks upon harvest-homes, 
spoke of their county society for the registration of farm- 
servants, “ which had for its object the discouragement of that 
comparatively ancient institution, the Statute-fair for hiring 
labourers, which was better known by the name of Mop. That,” 
said his lordship, “is the short term for it; and I am inclined 
to call gatherings like the present, anti-Mop meetings.” He 
pronounced the Mop to be a pernicious and degrading system, 
and said that, whenever they possibly could, they were glad to 
substitute a better mode of recreation in connection with the 
servants’ registration system; and they therefore wished to 
associate harvest-homes with the objects of the society, which 
had now been in existence for seven years, and whose interests 
he had promoted from the very first. 

It is highly satisfactory to see a nobleman occupying the pro- 
minent position of lord-lieutenant of the county, labouring so 
heartily in a work which is calculated to achieve so much good 
both to the employer and the employed. In this, his latest 
speech on the subject, he has endorsed sentiments which we our- 
selves expressed, in an article on “ Statute-fairs and Servants’ 
Registration Societies,” published in this journal for December 9, 
1865. It is unnecessary for us to recapitulate what we there 
said on the working of those Registration Societies, which, it 
was to be hoped, would so largely help to give the coup-de-grace 
to the demoralized institution of the Statute-fair ; but we would 
recur for a moment to the etymology of that curious word **Mop,” 
which is 80 forcibly brought before us at the present time, and 
whose derivation is not attempted to be elucidated by the authors 
of such works as the “ Herefordshire Glossary,” the “ Wiltshire 
Glossary,” the “ Northamptonshite Glossary,” or the 


modern publicans,” as was bold] 


read at the Liverpool meeting of the Social Science Association, 
has had a standing in this land for the last five centuries 
being, as Lord Lyttelton said, « : 
stitution,” though it does not go back quite so far as Dr. Plot | 
would carry it, to those Gospel times when the labourers stood | 


| in the market-place to be hired. The Saxon word “ Hirings” 








gives to the institution a sufficient degree of antiquity ; but the 
Latinized word “ Statute ” dates its rise to the year 1351 and the 
reign of Edward III., when legislative enactments were passed 
for the regulation of servants’ wages, the “ statutes” being the 
agreements entered into by the respective parties, who, if they 
had any after disagreement, took their cause into the “ Statute,” 
or, as it is now called, the Petty (Petit) Sessions. For the 
word “ Mop ” we must go back to the times of Nero and his 
predecessors, who, with the mappa, or napkin, gave the signal 
for the commencement of the ludi circenses; and from thence 
mappa became the synonyme for the games themselves, and 
they who gave the signal for it were called mappart. The 
mappa, or linen cloth, was frequently used for the delineations 
of surveys of land, and the mappa-mundi was the representa- 
tion of the then-known world, and the precursor of those maps 
that figure in a modern atlas. The mappa, or linen cloth, 
was occasionally used in place of cloth or wool, for the purpose 
of absorbing moisture from a pavement, or as a sudarium, from 
absorbing the perspiration from the brow. From hence we 
derive not only our modern household mop, but also the hand- 
kerchief with which we can “mop” a heated face. Indeed, 
the words “ mop” and “ mapp” appeared to be convertible ; 
for in Tempest’s “ Cryes of the City of London, Drawn after 
the Life,” and published in 1711, the woman who is vending 
mops is represented as saying,in English, French, and Italian, 
“ Maids, buy a mapp! Achetez de mes mappes! Mappi per 
lauar’ terrazzi!” and, more than this, a handbill of a Worcester- 
shire Statute-fair, of the date of 1734, is now before us, in 
which that fair is throughout called a “ Mapp.” So that the 
modern Mop has clearly a legitimate descent from the Roman 
ludi circenses, although it did not fairly take root in England 
until the third Edward’s reign. It was to him that the Per- 
shore Mop, with its singular adjunct of “ bush-houses,” owes 
its origin; for he gave to the Abbot of St. Peter a grant of the 
manor and lordship of Dudston King’s Regis, with the right 
to hold a statute-fair, and on three consecutive Mondays after 
such fair unlicensed people were permitted to sell beer in booths 
and other places called “ bush-houses,” a right which was 
yearly claimed and practised up to December, 1863, when it 
was contested by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

At these Mops, servants’ “ characters ” are neither given nor 
demanded—thews and sinews taking the precedence of morals 
and good conduct. ‘The shepherds, horsekeepers, and plough- 
men, in some districts, denote their special characteristics, in 
absence of “ characters,” by sticking in their hats pieces of 
wool, whip-cord, or horse-hair. The girls have only their own 
looks and limbs and tongues to speak for them. The young 
women and men who thus, in slave fashion, exhibit their 
various “ points” and offer themselves for hire, are almost 
exclusively agricultural servants; for every other master except 
a farmer—who would seem, for the most part, to prefer to 
flounder on in his old muddy ruts—would apply to a registry- 
office or the advertising columns of a newspaper, if he needed 
a domestic servant; but the old-fashioned farmer seems to 
prefer the bad-fashioned Mop; and the “fasten-penny,” or as 
the Lincolnshire people call it, the “ fessen-penny,” concludes 
the hiring and acts the part of the shilling of the recruiting- 
sergeant, who, by the way, is ordered by his superior officers 
“to attend all Mops and wakes,” as being the most likely 
places to secure bemuddled rustics for the thinned ranks of 
the army. Then, unless, as is often the case, the recipient of 
the fasten-penny should play the same trick to half a dozen 
farmers and then make off to another Mop to give a da capo 
performance of his clever piece of rascality, the master has 
secured for the ensuing twelvemonth the services of a person 
of whose antecedents and character he usually knows nothing, 
but who is, too commonly, the black sheep of a distant parish. 
More than a hundred years ago Isaac Bickerstaff, in his opera, 
“Love in a Village,” represents a Statute-fair, in which he 
makes a housemaid, “cookmaid,” and footman as presenting 
themselves, together with a carter, for hire at a Mop, and 
singing there “The Servants’ Melody.” General Burgoyne, 
too, made a statute-fair the theme for one of his comedies; 





the theatrical treatment of a Mop being as little true to the 


| reality as were the stage Massaroni and his elegant companions 
. . $> . : Slang | 
Dictionary,” in all which books the word finds a place. The | 
Mop, or Statute-fair, then, so far from being “ the invention of | 


y but rashly stated in a paper | 


to the brigands of actual life. But even Bickerstaff’s old opera 
was not half so ridiculous as that scene of the Statute-fair in 
Flotow’s “Marta,” as it was represented during the past 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when Rossi appeared as Sir 
Tristano with the latest fashion in Dundreary whiskers. The 


| | business of the real Mop is very different from the “ business ” 
a comparatively ancient in- | 


of the stage Statute-fair; and although the actual business for 
which it is presumed to exist is concluded by noon, it is not 
until the noon of night that the Mop is in full swing, when 
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the scenes that ensue in the public-houses, dancing-saloons, 
drinking-booths, and the neighbouring roads, lanes, fields, and 
improper houses are enough to demoralize a whole community. 
So long ago as Nov. 12, 1859, when the Worcester Servants’ 
Registration Society was established, Sir John Pakington and 
other county-magistrates testified, from their own personal and 
judicial experience, as to the evils of Mops and their 
“demoralizing and bad tendency ;” and Lord Lyttelton said 
“that Statute-fairs were attended with great evil was altogether 
beyond argument; the only question was whether it was a 
necessary and irremediable evil, or whether there were benefits 
that counterbalanced the evils so occasioned.” And he clearly 
showed that there were pone. The system was wholly 
indefensible. 

It is needful, as Lord Lyttelton has again done at the 
Suckley harvest-home, to call continued attention to this 
subject, because the recognised nuisances of Mops still flourish 
rankly, as evil weeds of unclean growth whose pernicious seeds 
are wafted far and near throughout the districts that are 
unhappily affected by their permitted growth. Much might, 
and may, perhaps, still be done by the servants’ registration 


societies; but, at present, they have failed to win the general | 
country. A  ball-room is dangerous ground when flirts 


confidence of the very classes for whose benefit they were 
mainly designed. It is in vain for the squire and parson, and 
those of the better sort, to lend their money and aid to these 


schemes, if not only the servants but the masters and mis- | 


tresses also stand aloof from them. A feeling of mistrust 
appears to be abroad between class and class, and the agri- 
culturists are slow to bridge over the gap between themselves 
and the landed interest. Of course there are exceptional cases ; 
and in some instances, as in the Worcestershire institution, the 


registration societies are afforded a sufficiency of support to | 


enable them to stand their ground. But in their present infant 
state they require careful nursing: they are not yet fully 
strong enough to run upon their own legs, but demand every 
sort of aid and adventitious assistance that can be given them. 


One grand argument for the maintenance of Mops, with those | 
| Mrs. Grundy too often rears between them. A stroll on the 


who are most interested in them is, that they give the labourer 
a day’s freedom and holiday. And however much that holiday 
may be incrusted with evil, still it is looked upon as a boon 
and an annual refreshment after a yearly round of toil. At 
present the labourer holds it in his hand; and to snatch it 
from him, without giving him any substitute, would be an act 
of ruthless robbery, that could not be excused by the sincerity 
and good motives of the pilferer. Anti-Mops must therefore 
be established, which might be done in some of those various 
ways that we indicated in our previous paper on this subject. 
Opinions, of course, must vary as to what the nature of the 
Anti-Mop should be, and its programme must be guided and. 
determined by local circumstances. Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses will not please every one; and tea and the 
magic-lantern may be found to be insufficient for the animal 
satisfaction of Giles Clod. Still, whatever may be the pro- 
gramme of the Anti-Mop, let it be truly and indeed a village 
festival; not such a one as Wilkie painted, but one from which 
drunkenness and obscenity may be entirely eliminated. Lord 
Lyttelton did not advise that the harvest festival should 
necessarily be considered as the Anti-Mop meeting, but that 
such meetings should be “ gatherings like the harvest-home.” 
Our own opinion is that the harvest-home should be kept 
distinct and a festival of itself, a common acknowledgment for 
common mercies, with which the degraded revels of a Mop have 
no part or parcel. We should prefer to see the Anti-Mop held 
by itself as a purely Anti-Mop festivity ; and it might be given 
at a different season of the year from the harvest-home—at 


Easter, for example, when the “May-hirings” might be | 
pleasantly and efficiently Mopped out by a rational holiday | 
that would thus give the labourer two annual festivities in | 


place of one—the Harvest-home and the Anti-Mop. 








SEASIDE FLIRTATIONS. 


Venus AnabyomENE—the sweet goddess of beauty rising 
from the bosom of the waves, and wringing out her heavy 
dripping hair on the fairest of fair shoulders—can we wonder 
that the fame of Apelles, whether real or mythical, has come 
down to us more in association with this picture than with any 
other one supposed to have been limned by the same hand? 
What was the portrait of Alexander the Great, with a handful 
of thunder in his grasp, compared with such a subject as this? 
Venus Pontia, Epipontia, Marina Limnesia, Aligena Thacassia, 
Pelagia, Saligena, Pontogenia—are these not epithets enough 
to link a woman’s charms for ever with the memory of salt 
water? Have not Sirens, ever since the days of Ulysses, dwelt 


upon the sea-coast? Don’t we find sailors of every nation 
| under the sun the most gallant admirers of “the sex”? Is 
| not the bewitching mermaid herself half a fish? There 
must be something in all these facts, some deep and 
mysterious affinity which exists between the wide-spread, loud- 
sounding ocean, with its everlasting tides, and that other great 
recurrent fact in universal nature—the fact that made Amphi- 
trite forget her vows of celibacy in the arms of Neptune. 

To drop, however, the classical and metaphorical vein, let 
us ask our readers, young and old (and the older they are— 
within certain limits—the better they will be able to answer 
_ the question), whether, in the whole range of their experience, 
they know of any fitter place for love and love-making than at 
the sea-side. Of course we are now speaking in general terms, 
and not of exceptional cases. A country house is a dangerous 
place for “ young people,” especially when there is a summer- 
house attached to it at the end of a long and winding gravel 
walk; or a fruit-garden, where the peaches are nailed to old- 
fashioned, lofty brick walls, and Somebody asks you just 





to hold the basket and steady the foot of the ladder. A 
_pienic is a dangerous pastime, especially after the third 


bottle of champagne, and when the feast is held in wooded 


are fast and forward. We have known the most serious, 
although delightful and satisfactory, consequences arise from 
a drive to Ascot races, a game of bagatelle, an archery © 
meeting, or a scramble up Snowdon or Helvellyn. But 
on all or most of these places and occasions, Materfamilias 
is close at hand, presiding, like a watchful genius, over the 
destinies of her offspring ; or that useful but interesting member 
of society, the chaperon, keeps a lynx-like eye upon her youthful 
charges. The sea-side is the only place where this exceedingly 
| judicious but somewhat irksome restraint is for a time thrown 
off—where the reins of conventional propriety are reduced, one 
may say, to a rope of sand—where the modern Pyramus and 
Thisbe can enjoy free and harmless intercourse with each other, 
unseparated by that cruel wall of etiquette which fashion or 


beach, for instance, is an exercise in which (especially if it be 
a shingly shore) the young and middle-aged are not equally 
adepts. Now, what is more natural in the world than that 
Adolphus and Florence—or, let us even say Ned and Lotty— 
should manage to get over the ground somewhat quicker than 
Miss Crabley the governess, who is always searching for sea- 
anemones, or my Lady Balmoral, whose corns are notorious P 
It is the most obvious consequence, and being obvious is taken 
as a matter of course. At a picnic friends are generally 
expected to keep together, but the sea-shore, with its long and 
gently curved boundary of surge or rippling wave, forms an 
interminable terrace-walk, which offers every excuse for 
straggling. The dear girls may strictly obey the parental 
injunction, not to go out of sight, for cannot they plainly 
distinguish mamma—with the aid of Captain Slingsby’s 
field-glass—at least three-quarters of a mile off? Novel- 
reading, also, as a seaside pastime may certainly have some- 
thing to do with the romantic and amphibious attachments 
which spring up at a watering-place. The tenderest passages 
described, and fond dialogues recounted between the heroine 
and her devoted admirer, are sure to be scored with pencil 
marks on the margin of certain pages in every octavo volume. 
Sometimes there chance to be two paragraphs close together, 
and it may become necessary to indicate one as being par- 
ticularly tender, or especially applicable to present circum- 





stances. We have no patience with the coarse and selfish sea- 
| side snob who rudely prys within the close precincts of the ladies’ 
bathing-machine, cigar in mouth, chuckling within himself, or 
| ogling little timid nymphs while they flutter in biue serge at 
| the water’s edge. Such an insufferable bore as this ought to 
| be set upon by a dczen of the stoutest bath-women on the 
| beach, and soundly ducked for his impertinence. At a 
| respectful distance, indeed, there can be no harm in a general 
| survey of the scene. It is a refreshing spectacle to watch 
| some dozen graceful women merrily dancing through the 
| waves that wash their mother-shore; the pure, bright water 
| sparkling into light around them, or forming a background of 

that delightful colour which alternates between blue and green. 
| And hardly less pleasant is it to note the pretty forms which, 
| when the morning dip is ended, come tripping back from each 
_ bathing-machine down to the glistering pebbles below. How 

often has Leech’s graceful pencil portrayed this picturesque 
| side of English life! The artist evidently revelled in bis subject. 

No incident, however slight, but he noted ; no touch of nature, 

in the plash of wave or gathering of cloud, but he strove to 

realize; no homely appliance of sea-faring life, no little 
“coquetry of costume, escaped his keen appreciative eye. 
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The influence of breeze and wave on health and spirits is 
truly magical, and beats all tonics hollow. We cannot answer 
for the experience of others, but we never yet met any young 
lady who was out of temper while her back hair was drying. 
Indeed the physical and mental conditions thus referred to 
seem incompatible. Compare the ruddy glow of health which 
she wears at Brighton or Scarborough before breakfast—com- 
pare the sensible, but picturesque and becoming dress which 
she adopts at less fashionable watering-places, with the jaded 
cheeks and too often tasteless millinery of a London belle, 
at a ball in the height of the season, and who can doubt 
which is the more dangerous to the vows of a Benedick? 
The word “flirtation” is a difficult one to define, inasmuch 
as it is used in the widest possible range of sense, from the 
free-hearted confidence of a frank and honest girl, up to that 
degree of freedom which ladies dare not call by a stronger 
name. Without, therefore, attempting to lay down any abso- 
lute rule on the subject, we may perhaps venture to observe, 
that if there is such a thing as innocent flirtation carried on 
anywhere, it is by the seaside. It seems impossible to bear 
the restraint of conventional decorum in the very face of wild 
and earnest nature—to utter the “ prunes-and-prism ”’ plati- 
tudes of artificial life while the rude, honest waves are roaring 
and beating the ground beneath our feet. One would think 
that must indeed be a profound humbug, whether man or 
woman, who could dare to be insincere under such circum- 
stances. And yet it is by the water's edge, with one foot on 
sea and the other on land, that Shakespeare has placed his 
symbol of a faithless lover. There are flirts—the ladies tell 
us—of both sexes. Let us hope that at the close of the 
autumn, when too-susceptible young gentlemen come back to 
their professional duties in town, and marriageable little misses 
resume the routine of ordinary life, there may be no remorse— 
no heartburnings—no dark and gloomy jealousies to look 
back upon—nothing but the recollection of happy hours spent, 
and trusty promises made, by the seaside. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





It is not often, as a rule, that our Government officials are 
underpaid, but whenever a little economy is affected, it is sure 
to be in the wrong place. The chief clerks of the Master of the 
Rolls and of the Vice-Chancellors, receive salaries of £1,500 
per annum respectively. For this they are obliged to collect 
and sift evidence, to bring out the points of the cases involving 
distinct issues, and to determine in fact the matter upon which 
the superior tribunal is to pronounce. It often happens that 
the clerks exercise the office of independent judges, and by their 
clearing off the complications of a dispute, the litigants are 
frequently satisfied not to carry the questions any further. 
This will in some measure indicate the reponsible nature of the 
duties, and the importance of having them performed by men 
of first-class competence and efficiency. The chief clerks hear 
all interlocutory motions touching pleadings and the examina- 
tion of witnesses; they investigate the evidence in support of 
applications for the guardianships of infants and persons of 
unsound mind; they take accounts under decretal orders, 
carrying out the most difficult details of the decision; 
they regulate and direct the parties who are to appear 
on the hearing of the different branches of a cause; they 
approve the appointments of trustees, and order the bringing 
in of executors’ and partnership accounts, adjudicating 
upon disputed items of the latter. If we consider the mass of 
business comprehended under those several heads, and the 
amount of it cast upon the chief clerks in the commercial 
division by the recent financial crisis, we shall arrive at a fair 
estimate of the work they are obliged to go through; but 
when we add that they are also expected to dispose of real 
property, to refer abstracts of title to the conveyancers, to 
regulate the redemptions of mortgaged land, to hear claims for 
compensation, and to vest charity lands in official trustees, we 
begin to understand that they are put in for doing what in Ireland, 
for instance, is only demanded from an Estates Court Judge 
and Chancery masters, with salaries ranging from £2,000 to 
£3,000 per annum. The £1,500 a year of our chief clerks is 
not sufficient to attract solicitors from a remunerative profession 

into a post where the business is of a difficult and an onerous 
character. Few London solicitors whose practice would be 
training for a chief clerkship, would surrender it for the 
situation; and, as a fact, many have refused it. This is not a 
class but a public question. We believe both suitors and 
lawyers would readily testify to the manner in which the 
business is gone through at present, but the work is 


increasing largely, the demand on the exertions of the 
clerks is being doubled, but the remuneration is fixed 
at a standard which will mever render the office a pre- 
mium for superior ability and skill, and in the event of a 
vacancy we believe there would even be some trouble in pro- 
curing gentlemen to accept a chief clerkship—gentlemen, that 
is, who would be equal to a very trying position, and who 
could command the confidence of those who would have to go 
before them. If the salary were raised to £2,000 per annum, 
or even a little more, suitable men would aspire to the situation ; 
and bearing in mind the variety of transactions which we have 
but partly enumerated, their immense importance and the labour 
required to deal with them, we caygnot regard £2,000 per annum 
in this direction as an excessive expenditure. There are lots 
of “ Dowbs,” and piles of dockyard extravagances in which we 
might display a satisfactory amount of penny wisdom; but in 
a matter which concerns every one in the commercial com- 
munity, and a good many who are not of the commercial world, 
we should not hesitate to pay liberally for having our weightiest 
affairs conducted in the best way that a reasonable disburse- 
ment could insure. 





In the thirteenth annual report of the “ Rescue. Society” 
we find some figures on a subject of a painful character. 
The institution is certainly animated with the best intentions, 
although we are afraid that the success which it appears to 
claim is not as solid as the promoters would desire. We should 
be inclined to question the reform of any girl who sends letters 
bristling with hymns and texts to the secretary after a month 
or two of conversion. The workhouses make prostitutes of the 
female inmates with an invariable certainty. Domestic servants 
are, as might be expected, very high in the column of vice. 
The Society was obliged to reject 540 applicants during the 
past year through want of funds. There is an air of sense in 
the arrangements not usually to be found in preventative 
associations. The “Family Homes” are placed under the 
care of “ pious married women or widows.” There is nothing 
to distinguish any of the houses from private residences. The 
girls are not shorn like convicts, nor tied up; the diet is liberal, 
and the “rescued” can correspond or see their friends from 
time to time. The majority of cases returned as “ unfortunate ” 
have opposite them the significant phrase, “ both parents dead.” 
We endorse every word of the following, and can almost find 
an excuse for the excessive energy of the writing :— 


“ The Committee are afraid that the majority of British Christians 
are self-deceived upon the state ofthingsat home. Separated by their 
own position and pure lives from the presence and knowledge of the 
evil around them, they are in deplorable ignorance as to its real extent 
and character. This illusion is fostered by the conventional decorous- 
ness which overspreads society’s surface, and by the ‘ dim religious 
light’ which seems to irradiate its courteous ways and walks failing 
to penetrate the while to its dark recesses and cavernous glooms. ... 
Not to Ashantee or Timbuctoo need we go for proof of the capability 
of depraved human nature to become swinish—even devilish. Could 
this Committee impart to their friends one hundred part of their own 
knowledge of the abominations which prevail in this metropolis, . . . . 
they would be charged by many with using crude, exaggerated state- 
ments upon what is confessedly sufficiently deplorable without being 
overstated; .... there is a heathendom more heathenish and @ 
besotted profligacy more vifé and brutish around our churches and 
chapels than is to be found among the most savage tribes in distant 
lands.” 


The Committee are rather hard upon Ashantee and 
Timbuctoo in mentioning them at all, as those places are not 
half-civilized enough to be vicious, and a native of either 
quarter could learn more in the diocese of London than ver 
occurred to his untutored mind while a resident of his own 
benighted country. The Rescue Society is evidently only able 
to come at corners of the mischief, but any good done in this 
direction is great good. The woful pictures of the street-drab, 
of her descent from the paint and bonnets of the class to 
houseless misery and disease, might be hung out for general 
publicity with benefit. This sort of life is not always the result. 
of seduction or of other similar circumstances. There are 
women who take to it and keep to it from an evil choice, and 
who fly from one grade to another with the supremest 
contempt for “ midnight missions.” It might deter them a 
little to know that the doctrine of averages apportions a fate 
in this world to the persistent harlot almost as bad as any 
punishment which a preacher can threaten her with in the 
next. 





Heyry II., King of France, created the Earl of Arran (who 
was near of kin to the King of Scotland) Duke of Chatel- 
herault. In process of time the principal descendant of this 








Earl branched into two lines, the elder of which is now repre- 
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sented by the Marquis of Abercorn, and the younger by the 
Duke of Hamilton; but the heads of both branches have been 
in the habit of assuming the title of Duke of Chatelherault, to 
which, at least according to all the laws and usages of this 
country, and most others where hereditary titles are recognised, 
the Marquis of Abercorn would seem to have the best right. 
The Emperor of the French, however, a few years ago, decided 
the question in favour of the late Duke of Hamilton, the hus- 
band of his Majesty’s cousin, Princess Mary of Baden. An 
appeal was lodged before the French Council of State by the 
Marquis of Abercorn against this decree, the Duchess of 
Hamilton appearing to sustain it on behalf of her son, then a 
minor. Since the young Duke has attained his majority, 
appearance has been entered in his own name. The case was 
finally heard last month, and the decision was again unfavour- 
able to Lord Abercorn, who was also charged with the costs of 
the cause. We wonder his lordship could ever have expected 
any other issue, with such experience as the cases of Madame 
Bonaparte (Patterson) and the Dukedom of Montmorency 
afforded him. If he has failed, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, to establish a legal right to this French 
ducal title, we hope his services in the government of Ireland 
may be such as to deserve at the hands of his own Sovereign 
the grant of those strawberry leaves by which the coronets of 
his ancestors were adorned. Perhaps the title of Duke of 
Tyrconnel (the ancient name of Donegal, in which county Lord 
Abercorn has a large estate, his eldest son being one of its 
representatives in Parliament) mightafford him some consolation 
for his disappointment at Paris. 





Tue insurrection in Candia is turning out unfavourable to 
the insurgents. A battle is reported to have taken place in 
which it is said 70,000 were engaged altogether, 30,000 repre- 
senting the allied forces of the Turks and Egyptians. We 
have no poet to sing this struggle as Byron sang that of 
Greece—and yet there is something heroic and romantic about 
it. There was a time when an affair of the kind would rouse 
all “ Christendom ” to arms, but we are wiser in our genera- 
tion, and people are left to bear their own crosses. 





Famine is still, by the last accounts, desolating Orissa, and 
the Government is more and more blamed every day for not 
taking efficient measures against the terrible crisis. The Lieu- 


‘tenant-Governor of Bengal has returned from his tour of inspec- 


tion, and the relief of the sufferers is mainly effected by private 
benevolence and energy. Side by side with these frightful 
disclosures we have a report of Sir Arthur Cotton “ On the 
Comparative Progress of Irrigation Districts, Railway Districts, 
and Unimproved Districts.” When we bear in mind that the 
famine has resulted from want of proper irrigation and scien- 
tific agriculture, the words of the veteran Anglo-Indian become 
peculiarly impressive. He thinks that more money should 
have been expended on canals, and less on railways, and he 
asks :—‘‘ Who can bear to think of all this terrible loss of 
life and property, solely from the misapplication of money ? 
The very money that has actually been spent in works 
totally unsuited to the wants and circumstances of the 
country, would, if applied to the provision of cheap carriage 
and cheap and secure produce, have thus relieved the Presi- 
dency from all its main evils of famine, poverty, and the most 


cruel of all taxes to a vegetarian population, a tax on salt. At | 


this moment the three irrigated districts of Tanjore, Godavery, 
and Kistna, are not only in plenty themselves in the midst 
of a famine-stricken country, but they are the grand and only 
sources of relief to the other districts. Is it possible that this 
lesson also should be thrown away upon us, and that measures 
will not now be adopted to prepare against another famine, by 
providing every district with irrigation and navigation? ” 
The natural resources of our Eastern Empire are indeed im- 
mense, and the Friend of India has recently pointed out what 
rich coal-fields exist in Assam. “Any other Government,” 
thinks our Oriental contemporary, would long ago have made 
these deposits accessible by roads to the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way. Four of the coal districts of Bengal in 1860 turned out 
370,206 tons, against 226,140 in 1858; and since then, we are 
told, the amount produced has been much greater, owing to a 
greater demand. 





Paracuay, and her war with the Allies headed by Brazil, 
has recently entirely passed ont of European notice, which has 
had a great deal too much to think about in connection with 
the reconstitution of Germany, the feuds of Austria and 
Prussia, the independence of Italy, and the designs (real or 
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supposed) of France, to pay any attention to the petty and 
not very picturesque throat-cutting in South America. But 
this week we have been startled out of our indifference by 
news of an action in which the allied army was defeated 
with a loss of 280 officers, 800 men, and a considerable 
quantity of war material. The action commenced on the 16th 
of July, and, after a pause of one day, recommenced on the 18th. 
This is almost on the European scale, and shows that even 
semi-barbarian Empires and Republics can threaten us with 
rivalry in our grand old civilized art of wholesale slaughtering. 

The origin of the quarrel is forgotten by most of us. Uruguay, 

under its late President Aguirre, had a dispute with Brazil, 

which espoused the cause of General Flores, an aspirant to 

the Chief Magistracy. Paraguay supported Aguirre; but — 
when the Brazilians, in February, 1865, violently deposed the 

latter and set up Flores, Uruguay entered into a league with 

Brazil and the Argentine Confederation against Paraguay. 

The odds have certainly been heavy ; but Paraguay at present 

seems to have the best of it. 





Tue Great Eastern arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday 
morning from her successful voyage in search of the cable of 
1865, and people are now beginning to ask what honours are 
in reserve for the persons chiefly concerned. Will Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Glass, and Captain Anderson be knighted, as their pre- 
decessors of 1858 were? or will they be left ingloriously 
without a handle to their names? We apprehend that people 
are every day caring less for this cheap method of distinguish- 
ing the distinguished. It may suit magnates of the City 
who have headed a deputation or given a banquet to Royalty; 
but it is of no value to men of real eminence. In connection 
with the return voyage of the Great Hastern, it is pleasant to 
read of the festivities and play-acting of the passengers. This 
readiness of enjoyment is what enables our British race to bear 
its enormous load of work and responsibility so healthily and 
well. 





Proressor Matrevcct, formerly Minister of Public Instruction 
in Italy, has addressed a letter to the Jowrnal des Debats, 
exhorting his countrymen to take a lesson from the failures of 
the war, and to abandon for the future its exaggerated con- 
fidence in being able to defeat great, old-established, and 
highly-organized Powers by mere enthusiasm and the strength 
of a good cause. The writer speaks with great candour of the 
mistakes made by Italy in the late struggle—the inconsiderate 
announcement of military operations to the whole world before 
they were commenced, the undue exaltation of spirit at the 
beginning, and the “ puerile vexation” afterwards. Signor 
Matteucci recommends a reduction of the army, the diminution . 
of taxes, the education of the people, and the encouragement of 
industry ; and with respect to the Pope he counsels prudence, 
with a view to reconciling the interests of the nation with the 
dignity of the Head of the Church. These are the words of a 
statesman and a reasoner, and we trust that Italy will take 
them to heart. 





WHEN Voltaire begged us to admire with him the spectacle 
of six dethroned monarchs, who had met by chance to 
pass the Carnival at Venice, he omitted to ask our pity for 
their exiled Prime-ministers and their frozen-out Goldsticks 
and Silversticks. Let us not imitate him, but take some 
thought of our diplomatic agents who are “all the way from 
Hanover, and have got no work to do.” What will become of 
these elegant waltzers, these chargés d'affaires, who have 
nothing to be intrusted with in the ensuing hard winter? 
Here are attachés and consuls-general of a dozen small 
German Courts thrown on us, all with soft heads and hands, 
and with a languid desire to do nothing. How shall we dispose 
of them? 





So Cesar is indeed ill at Rome, and will not be able to visit 
his baths at Capree? A paper, an English one, better 
informed than the others, which said so some three weeks ago, 
was “stopped,” and forbidden to enter France. But Labienus 
at Brussels rejoices. It will be, indeed, a grave blow to the 
modern Gaul should the fears of Casar’s friends and the wishes 
of his enemies both culminate in this cold and early autumn. 





t 
Our contemporary, the Afhenewm, which has not the 


excuse of being a political review, hints that the Queen’s 
declining health prevented her from inaugurating the 
statues of Prince Albert at Manchester and Liverpool. Were 
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these the sixteenth and seventeenth images of the illustrious 
original? This by the way. The Athenceum gravely fears that 
this check to the loyalty of the towns will prevent further 
memorials of the Queen’s husband. Absit omen! The Queen 
is enjoying her autumn holidays, and preparing for the fatigues 
of State by assisting at balls in the Highlands. What more 
would the Atheneum have? Her Majesty is also super- 
intending the erection of a lodge in the wilderness near Loch 
Muick, and often indulges in the sweets of utter retirement in 
her shanty in the glen near Balmoral. 





Fatuer Icnattus has been at it again. The good-natured 
Archbishop of Canterbury, previous to ordaining him as priest, 
gave him a clerical ticket of leave, on his consenting to wear 
bluchers and trowsers and a black surtout buttoned up the 
front, vice cassock, cord, and sandals, and to preach sensible 
Christian doctrine. But it was no use. Ignatius, aptly placed 
near the classic shores and chaste retreats of Margate, again 
relapsed igto monkery; and the Archbishop remarks with 
dignity, that the only way is to leave the unhappy young 
aspirant for morbid notoriety to “his own devices.” Could he 
have left him to a meaner and more slender subsistence P 





A M. Ropricverz, an enthusiastic ex-merchant, has pub- 
lished a work called “ The Three Daughters of the Bible.” 
These three, the Bible being defined as the old Testament, are 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism! They have all 
sprung from the same source, and they are now to unite and 
fuse into one definite belief, the “ modern religion.” Rodriguez 
sees “ no difficulties.” Let him inquire, then, of the Anglican 
clergy and bishops who attempted to unite with the Russian 
Church, or read the flaming answers to Pusey’s “ Eirenicon,” 
which, instead of fulfilling its title, and being a message of 
peace, became a challenge for a wider war. 





Tux Glasgow Herald reports a debate of the Brechin Town 
Council upon a proposed meeting of the British Association. 
It appears the secretary wrote to the Town Council requesting 
their co-operation, and the “ Provost ” interpreted this letter as 
“looking for a sum of money.” A tobacco-box has been 
known to save a man’s life, and a Scotchman will carry a 
Testament in his pocket to protect the siller. The moment 
the Provost spoke of the Association as likely to require sub- 
scriptions, Mr. P. Guthrie said he didn’t -want “ infidel 
principles,” and would not encourage charges brought againt 
the Bible. Mr. Groves was spoken of as “ Groves” by these 
illuminati, and it was unanimously agreed that the letter from 
the Association should lie on the table till next meeting. 





Mr. James Greenwoop, the “Amateur Casual,” is now 
doing more casual-ism for an evening paper, and his sketches 
are both clever and graphic. “ Skilly” literature has become 
quite popular, and the real casual (whose reality was paraded 
like the “real” water at Sadler’s Wells a few years ago) 
appears to have been premature in retiring from the periodicals. 
Perhaps, however, he has been engaged on some of the new 


magazines, and is at present “cultivating the muse upon a 
little oatmeal.” 





Tue career of “ Richard Albert Watkin Bayley, late lieute- 
nant in her Majesty’s 25th regiment,” affords an indication of 
the amount of fools in this country, who seem to go about for 
the express purpose of being robbed. “Captain” Watkins 
runs up a score of £6 at the “ Horns,” Kennington, and makes 
off, after helping himself to the landlady’s watch. He then 
procures a boat and starts for Kew, stealing some filberts as 
he went along to give a little interest to the voyage. At Eton 
he became “Captain Heneage of the Royal Artillery,” and 
cultivated a Mr. Burrows from London with such success that 
he was invited to fishing-parties, and was able to extract £4 
from Mr. Burrows’s desk. He was taken while angling pen- 
sively on the Thames near Old Windsor. It was said of a 
certain schoolmaster that he never could resist caning a plump 
short-jacketed boy, and we believe that gentlemen like Mr. 
Burrows must be an overpowering temptation to swindlers. 
Mr. Alfred Jingle was not a more patent humbug than “ Cap- 
tain Heneage of the Royal Artillery.” We trust Mr. Burrows 
did not suffer any of those domestic grievances from his con- 


nection with the captain in which Jingle was so near involving 
his entertainers. 











Ir would appear the papers were wrong in ascribing a senti- 
ment to Mr. Payne for Miss Emily Simmons, an interesting 
prisoner. “The foreman of the jury,” whose heart bled on 
the occasion, and who alludes to a “heartless villain,” was 
unable to see the ballet costume of which so much has been 
written, nor could the judge see it, and only knew of it from 
the female warder. This is very important. Shall we have 
more leading articles on the subject ? 





Some of “ Holloway’s ointment” took fire on Tuesday night, 
and a man was smothered by the fumes of the stuff in trying 
to put out the conflagration. There is, we believe, a large 
quantity of wax, turpentine, and butter, in the all-healing 
mess, and it was with great difficulty the flames were got 
under. 





Sir Samven Baker writes a defence of Mr. Eyre. His 
argument is that the negro being unlike a white man physically 
and morally, should not be treated as such, but should be hung 
in fact where a European might only be threatened. There 
has been very little of the man-and-a-brother nonsense in the 
Jamaica business, but let the nigger be ten times as black as 
Sir Samuel would wish to paint, there i: no doubt whatever 
but that Mz. Eyre went beyond the margin of severity which 
such an opinion would allow him. 





Sm Epwiy Lanpseer’s picture of “ A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society,” so well known by multitudinous 
engravings, has been left to the nation by the late Mr. Newman 
Smith, and, on the decease of his widow, will be added to the 
collection in the National Gallery. Its history is worth the 
telling. The artist, when dining with Mr. Newman Smith, was 
greatly struck with the appearance of his Newfoundland dog, and 
expressed a wish to paint its likeness. The dog was therefore 
sent up to London, and, lying upon a table in Landseer’s studio, 
patiently gave the requisite number of sittings. The figure is 
life size, and the painting is in the artist’s firmest and best 
style. Mr. Newman Smith gave him £80 for the picture, 
which would not now be knocked down by Mr. Christie for a 
less sum than an extra cypher, and would probably fetch the 
covetable price of “four figures.” It is one of which any 
national collection may well be proud. 





At five o’clock, on last Saturday morning, an earthquake 
occurred in France. A rumbling noise was heard, and at 
Tours all the inhabitants were roused. In the same town, it 
was reported “that at one of the cafés all the beer in the 
cellar was thickened.” This latter fact is like a French 
version of our ale being soured by thunder; one phenomenon 
is possibly as much a fact as the other. 





Mr. Wuatiery distinguished himself last week at Peter- 
borough by laying the stone for a new place of worship for the 
members of “The United Methodist Free Church.” The 
ceremony was commenced, in the midst of a soaking rain, by 
the reading of a telegram from Mr. Whalley to say that he 
had missed his train, but would arrive by the next. The 
various ministers present had therefore to prolong their 
prayers and speeches, as one of them confessed, “for the 
purpose of killing time,” until the honourable member had 
arrived. This he at length did — made his speech, and 
placed under the stone “a bottle containing some small 
copper coins of the realm.” In the evening, Mr. 
Whalley presided at a public meeting, and, after “ singing 
and prayer,” made a speech against the Roman Catholics in 
particular and the House of Commons in general, the senti- 
ments of which were more than echoed by a Mr. Lee; so much 
so, that a Baptist minister had to rise and defend the Romanists 
from further vituperation. Mr. Whalley, however, was not to be 
outdone, and had another fling at his enemies. He “spoke 
strongly,” says the account of the proceedings in the local 
newspapers :— 


“He hesitated not to say that General Garibaldi was sent away 
from this country under the plea of ill-health by such men as Mr, 
Gladstone, Lord Shaftesbury, and others of like character and in- 
fluence. They deliberately put their hands to paper, to that which 
they knew was not true, Garibaldi said it was not true. If he (Mr. 
Whalley) made any statement on the subject, it went from one end 
of the country to the other that it was his monomania, but never 
would they allow him to prove the truth of his statements. They 
sent Garibaldi away before he had fulfilled the mission for which he 
came to England.” (Loud applause.) : 
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After this, “the Doxology was sung, and the benediction was 
pronounced.” 





Mr. Davin Bucuanan, member of the Parliament of New 
South Wales, writes to the Daily News*a very pronounced 
letter on Mr. Lowe. Mr. Buchanan tells us that the assembly 
of which he is an ornament never rated the member for 
Calne as highly as we have done—ergo, the Parliament of 
New South Wales is very much superior to the Parliament of 
England. Mr. Lowe turned on the squatters who carried 
him on their shoulders, which, after all, was only human nature. 
“To this hour the name of Lowe is cordially despised in 
Sydney. The working men here laughed at him, and desig- 
nated him the ‘ Weathercock,’ so flagrant had been his 
apostasy from every principle and party he had ever been 
momentarily identified with.’ Mr. Lowe will neither be 
“laughed at” or “despised” in this country by any person 
whose T'elegraph does not get the better of him. It is one 
thing to oppose directly and unflinchingly, as we do, the 
opinions of Mr. Lowe, and another to make a monster of him 
for platform and clap-trap purposes. We have had quite 
enough of the Lowe-bogey for working men without this new 
one constructed by Mr. David Buchanan. 





Amone the popular squibs to which the Reform agitation 
has given rise we find two circulating extensively in London. 
One compares Mr. Gladstone to Wolsey, and after a miserable 
travestie of a passage in Shakespeare, describes the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as promising to “ give utterance 
in the House to this most solemn verse” :— 

** That we, the Liberals of the House, 
Will give them no support ; 


But play like them a factious gime— 
Now don’t you think we ought?” 


The next describes the Hyde Park affair, and contains the 
following beautiful couplet, evidently by the same author who 
insists upon “ ought ” rhyming with “ support ” :— 
**The watch that Beales had went, alas! that never went before ; 
His coat was torn as he was trying to propagate mob law.” 


It is strange, in connection with these effusions, that they are 
evidently written with a Tory bias and sell for twopence. 
There is a certain amount of “ geist” about the paper and the 
printing, a nice weak-tea appearance which we have seen 
elsewhere. 





Tue triumphal entry of the Prussian troops has been made 
an affair of due pomp and circumstance. The soldiers are to 
be met by a bevy of fair women, and the street, “ Unter den 
Linden,” is to be occupied with enthusiastic trades and their 
bands. A ringing of bells, prayers, and general illuminations, 
form part of the show. Meanwhile Bismarck, the chief pro- 
moter of this success, lies sick, and it is doubtful if he will be 
able to take a part in the festivities. 





THERE is a perfect indifference in Ireland as to Reform, but 
we learn that the invitation to Mr. Bright has been forwarded 
with a view to enlist the sympathies of the people with the 
cause of which he is so earnest an advocate. Feargus O’Connor 
was popular in England, and Mr. Bright will bring a large 
audience around a Dublin platform, if he undertakes to expound 


the principle of franchise extension when he crosses the 
Channel. 








FINE ARTS. 


— 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


AFTER many rumours, many more or less authoritative con- 
tradictions, many nods and winks, many whisperings at the head- 
quarters of theatrical gossip, many “ communicated” and many 
uncommunicated paragraphs, the great fact has, at length, 
been made patent to the theatrical world, that Mr. Fechter 
has given up the Lyceum stage to Mr. Boucicault, and is content 
for a time to look on, as Mr. Webster and Mr. Vining have 
done before him. If we may judge from the visible signs of 
success which greeted the production of Mr. Boucicault’s new 
drama, “ The Long Strike,” at the Lyceum Theatre last Saturday, 
Mr. Fechter has done right. The piece is as unlike the dramas 
that have been mainly played under Mr. Fechter’s management 
as a story about costermongers is unlike a Minerva-press novel, 
and yet the fashionable audience who are reputed to half fill the 
elegant theatre in the Strand, 4 bag to like it even better than 
the overdressed plays of Alexandre Dumas’s head boys, of which 





they have had so many in rapid succession. The plot, the dresses, 
the characters, the scenery, and the acting of “The Long Strike 

are as homely as Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, from which Mr. Boucicault 
admits, in the playbill, he has largely drawn. The hero is a lad in 
fustian, an engineer at a Manchester cotton-mill, and the heroine 
is a factory girl in a stuff gown. The villain of the piece is an 
ordinary policeman in full official costume—not a* mysterious 
detective of the romantic type, but a common-place policeman 
with a lantern, a truncheon, and all the self-importance of his 
order. No more bold defiance of stage conventionalities has been 
witnessed on the modern stage than the introduction in a serious 
piece of such a character. Next to Mr. Boucicault’s boldness, we 
are compelled to admire the cleverness with which he has engrafted 
on this story of Manchester life a number of scenes and incidents 
that have done him good service in former dramas. There is a 
trial scene, elaborately built up and appointed ; a “ header”’ into 
the water; a scene of office life at a telegraph station, as perfect 
and realistic as the banking-house in the “ Streets of London,” and 
an Irishman’s hopeless passion for the heroine, which reminds us 
of Miles na Coppaleen and the “ Colleen Bawn.” All the debate- 
able points in a yaa dealing, in some degree, with disputes between 
workmen and masters, are handled with that skill and judgment 
that have always distinguished Mr. Boucicault. No living dramatist 


‘knows so well to what extent he can safely use a di ble 


interest, nor how to make the most of a genial character who must 
necessarily appear very little on the scene. M. Boucicault’s dia- 
logue is always short and to the point ; his characters never talk 

- the sake of talking ; and the result is, that his scenes never 

rag. . 

The plot of “The Long Strike” hardly justifies the title, as love 

has far more to do with the story than the struggles between capital 
and labour. A young girl, the daughter of a factory hand, the 
ringleader of the strike, believes she is in love with a mill-owner 
who is the harshest master the men have to deal with. This mill- 
owner is murdered under circumstances which throw strong suspi- 
cion upon an honest lover of the girl, who has been temporarily 
discarded for the more wealthy and less honest suitor. The girl 
discovers that her father is the murderer, and with her love revived 
for her old sweetheart, she feels a divided duty. There are several 
other strong conflicts of feeling in the course of the piece ; but this 
is the strongest. The interest of the drama is sustained by exciting 
efforts to prove an alibi for the young man, and these efforts are 
only successful at the moment when a jury is on the point of find- 
ing him guilty of muder. 

‘The least satisfactory part of the drama is ihe importance given 
to the policeman, and the dwindling away of a powerful character 
named Noah Learoyd, the leader of the strike. This part is based 
so entirely on the disputes between masters and workmen, that it 
could hardly have been sustained with the same force in the latter 
as in the earlier acts, without turning the stage into a discussion 
forum ; but its feebleness in the third and fourth acts is the more 
to be regretted, as itis performed with admirable dramatic instinct 
by Mr. Emery. The Robert Tyke of Mr. Emery’s father was a 
stage celebrity in its day, and the Noah Learoyd of the son might 
have been equally celebrated if the author had thought proper to 
allow it more scope. : 

The other principal characters are agreeable rather than forcible. 
The heroine, Jane Learoyd, a factory girl, is represented by Mrs. 
Boucicault with simple earnestness and feeling; a genial Irish 
sailor, Johnny Reilly, who may be regarded as the low comedian 
of the piece, is most pleasantly acted by Mr. Boucicault; Jem 
Starkie, a foreman of engineers, the humble lover of the girl, is 
performed in a manly manner by Mr. J.C. Cowper ; Mor 
a gruff, but benevolent, solicitor, who has much to do in ‘he last 
two acts of the drama, is made an excellent and amusing character 
sketch by Mr. Widdicomb, and all the minor parts are well dis- 
tributed and well acted. Several of the actors, including Mr. 
Reynolds, who were brought from Ireland to give vitality to the 
groups in “ Arrah na Pogue,” are equally effective in this drama 
as Lancashire operatives. The dialogue, where it has any local 
colouring, is uttered more like stage Yorkshire than Lancashire, 
but an actor’s first duty is to make himself intelligible to his 
audience. If many of the performers had learnt and spoken the 
language of Waugh or Brierly,-the audience might have had con- 
siderable difficulty in following the story. _ 

The scenery is elaborate and characteristic. There are several 
realistic pictures, the principal being a view of Manchester by 
night, with railway viaducts, semaphore signals, smoking mills and 
furnaces, and a telegraph station complete in every detail. The con- 
struction of a piece like this compels the author to introduce many 
minor characters to give reality to the scenes, but he has so con- 
trived that they all have a bearing, directly or indirectly, on the 
main story. The piece was received with every mark of the greatest 
favour on the first night, and although, from a literary point of 
view, it is not so perfect a drama as “ Arrah na Pogue,” it may be 
destined to achieve a success as genuine and as lasting. : 

The Prince of Wales’s Theatre was re-opened last Saturday night 
with a comedy by Mr. T. Robertson, the author of “Society, 
called “Ours.” Adopting the now very common plan of trying a” 
dramatic work in the country before venturing to launch it in 
London, Mr. Robertson and Miss ae — tested 

lay at Liverpool, before producing it in Tottenham-street. 
a Bo alterations have, we believe, been made since the first 
rformance, and the comedy now is as perfect as the author thinks 
o cay make it. “Ours” is more remarkable for brilliancy of dia~ 
logue—a brilliancy which is sometimes dimmed by puns—than for 
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intricacy of plot. It is a love story of the simplest kind, in which 
u poor ensign falls in love with arich ward, and a rich brewer falls 
in love with a poor companion. The scene is partly laid in the 
Crimea, and the sketches of military life are drawn with a desire to 
show the best side of the officer’s character. All the personages 
in the comedy are noble-hearted, and there is much which shows 
that the author is determined to draw from observation in writing 
for the stage, rather than fly to old puppets and conventionalities. 
The reality of the life depicted is a little marred by the excessive 
smartness of the dialogue, a fault we have had to find before now 
with “ Masks and Faces,” and similar dramas. The play is exceed- 
ingly well cast, and well acted, and we are glad to see that Mr. 
John Clarke remains a member of the company. Miss Marie 
Wilton has an interesting part, and so has Miss Louisa Moore, and 
they both perform naturally and agreeably. Mr. F. Younge is 
artistic and useful in a small character, and Mr. Hare has made 
another remarkable impression in the part of a Russian prince. 
The scenery and appointments are good, and the success of the 
comedy is unquestionable. 








SCIENCE. 


Poagaenporrr’s “ Annalen” for August contains an account of 
some further experiments of Dr. August Kundt, on the production 
of sound-figures in tubes, made in continuation of those detailed 
in his paper entitled “On a New Kind of Acoustic Sand-figures, 
and their application to determine the velocity of sound in solid 
bodies and gases,” which appeared in the number for May. Since 
the beautiful discovery of Chladni’s, that the forms of the waves 
of sounding bodies could be made visible to the eye by means of 
a thin layer of sand or other light powder, this simple method of 
experimenting has been repeatedly had recourse to in acoustic in- 
quiries, with the happiest results. Dr. Kundt, however, points out 
that in all the experiments of this kind, hitherto made with sound- 
ing plates, bells, or rods, the sand-waves are in reality raised by the 
transverse tremors of the solid sounding bodies, a statement equally 
applicable to the alternating wave-lines and spirals discovered by 
Savart on longitudinally-sounding rods and pipes, which are due, 
as Seebeck has shown, to secondary transverse tremors in the solid 
scuading body. Correctly defined, such sand-figures are not in 
reality sound-figures, inasmuch as they are not produced by self- 
sounding air, but rather by continuous air-streams created by the 
sounding plates. Prior to Dr. Kundt’s experiments, sand-figures 
from sounding masses of air, true sound-waves had never been ob- 
served. If we take a glass tube, about four feet in length and 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and shake in a little lycopo- 
dium, and spread it over the surface of the glass by shaking; 
upon sounding the tube longitudinally, the dust gathers at the 
bottom in certain spots which belong to the spiral-formed nodelines 
of Savart. If, however, when the dust is spread over the interior 
surface of the tube we stop the two ends with closely-fitting corks, 
clasp the tube at one or two of its nodal-points, and then cause it 
to sound, we shall find the dust arrange itself along the bottom in 
waves. That these waves are caused by motion of the air, and do 
not arise from any longitudinal or transverse vibration of the tube is 
shown from the fact that if the experiment be made in vacuo no waves 
are produced, but the dust gathers at the points of Savart’s spirals. 
That the motion of the air is caused by the closed ends of the 
tube is equally clear. On each end the column of air receives as 
many impulses as the vibrations of the tube amount to, and con- 
sequently is thrown into waves, the equivalent in tone, of the pitch 
of the pipe. The velocity of the transmission of sound in glass 
is almost 15°25 that of air, consequently there belongs to the same 
note a much longer longitudinal glass-wave than air-wave, Dr. 
Kundt having ascertained that the length of the sound-wave of 
any given tone, in any given body, is directly in proportion to the 
quickness with which sound travels in the body in question. Al- 
though infinitely modified in form within certain limits, according 
to the conditions attending their production, the ground-plan of 
these waves may be said to be always the same. ‘They are inte- 
resting, not only from presenting to the eye the form of an air-wave, 
but also from presenting a regularity in their formation which 
enables them to be employed as a means of measurement ; for, as 
the length of the sand-waves and that of the air-waves is identical, 
the former affords the means of determining the latter. Now, as in 
the place of air, any other gas or any vapour may be substituted, 
since the length of the sand-waves is directly proportioned to the 
velocity of sound, the sand-waves afford a ready and simple 
means of determining the velocity of sound in these media. So 


tested under the same conditions that air gave thirty-two sand- 
waves— 


Carbonic acid gave 

Carburetted hydrogen 

Hydrogen 
Therefore, taking air as unity, the velocity of sound in the 
above-named gases will be as follows :— 


Carbonie acid 





Dulong has estimated the velocity of sound in carbonic acid at 
0°79, and in hydrogen, 3°8. To determine the velocity of sound in 
solid bodies, a rod of the substance of a given length is inserted 
some little distance in such a glass tube as has already been 
described, pushing the cork stopper before it, and steadied in its 
position by a shoulder of cork where it enters the glass tube. The 
note of the rod being now educed is propagated to the air in the 
tube, and sand-waves are produced, from the length of which, 
compared with that of the sounding-rod, the velocity of sound in 
the solid may be deduced. Dr. Kundt’s experiments give for the 
velocity of sound in brass, 10°87; steel, 15°345; glass, 15°25 ; 
copper, 11:96—figures which agree very closely with those previ- 
ously obtained by vastly more troublesome methods. In addition 
to simplicity, Dr. Kundt’s measurements have the recommendation 
of being capable of being reproduced at will and made manifest to 
the eyesight. . , 
Some thirty years since, when the French chemist, Raspail, 
broached the doctrine that a large proportion of diseases have 
their origin in minute living organisms, the notion was regarded as 
that of a crotchetty visionary. The extraordinary development of 
microscopic knowledge of late years, however, has been attended 
with an ever-increasing conviction of the omnipresence and im- 
portance of the réle played by the microscopic forms of animal and 
vegetable life, whose germs dance in the sunbeam, and are wafted 
unseen on every breeze, defying exclusion. Smut in wheat, dry-rot 
in timber; the potato, the grape, and the silkworm diseases, the 
mildew in cotton goods—which has lately assumed so much im- 
portance that the Manchester Chamber of Commerce has appointed 
a committee to investigate its mode of origin, and best method of 
prevention—all owe their origin to fungi, a group whose function 
appears to a great extent to be that of scavengers, different species 
of fungi or mildew plants being apparently always ready to colonize 
any diseased or decaying vegetable matter, and propagating them- 
selves with a rapidity truly marvellous—a single fungus dissemi- 
nating more than ten millions of sporules or germs. The subject 
of these microscopic but most potent organisms has recently become 
invested with peculiar interest from the fact that there is but little 
doubt but that those two terribly destructive diseases, cattle-plague 
and cholera (and probably most, and perhaps all, zymotic diseases), 
must be referred to the agency of these insidious parasitic growths. 
M. C. Davaine, ina memoir just presented tothe French Academy, 
points out another field which these industrious destroyers appear 
to appropriate to their ravages. Decay in fruit has been usually 
regarded as a simple chemical change, a sort of step beyond ripe- 
ness ; but perfectly ripe fruit, preserved with proper precautions, 
do not decay, but become by degrees completely desiccated ; and, 
on the other hand, fruit often decays whilst still far from A 
Decay, which must be distinguished from the change produced by 
a bruise, by heat, or by frost, originates in the development of the 
mycelium (i.e. filaments proceeding from the spore) of a fungus 
accompanied sometimes by the spores of a mycoderm, and can 
be produced experimentally by determining the growth of a 
fungus in the parenchyma of the fruit. The decay most 
frequently geen in fruit is caused by two of the most common 
and best known of the Mucedine: one is the Mucor mucedo, 
which covers the surface of the substances it invades with 
a black efflorescence; the other the Penicillium glaucwm, the 
efflorescence of which is green. The mycelium of these two fungi 
is distinguished by equally distinct characters, that of,one being 
formed of open tubes and that of the other of closed ones. The 
decay occasioned by the development of these myceliums is con- 
tagious, but only under certain conditions. The skin, when the 
epidermis is intact, protects the fruit from contagion. An apple, 
& pear, an orange, with a perfectly sound skin, may remain in 
contact for weeks with one completely rotten, but when there is a 
fault in the skin the decay communicates itself rapidly to the 
healthy parenchyma. The protection of fruits is in relation to 
the thickness and consistence of their skin. Thus the orange, the 
apple, the pear, and the plum, are preserved much more easily than 
the fig, the strawberry, and the raspberry, the skins of which are thin 
and delicate. The introduction of the spores of the Mucor or the ° 
Penicillium under the skin of fruit produces the same result as 
contact with the mycelium or decay. On an orange, pear, or plum 
traces of the commencing decay may be discovered in from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours afterinnoculation, and in two or three days 
the whole fruit will have become invaded by the disease, the pro- 
gress being more rapid with the Mucor than the Penicillium—the 
spores of the former germinating in five or six hours, whilst those 
of the latter take twelve or fifteen. The Mucor disengages car- 
bonic acid abundantly, which gives to the tissues an emphysematous 
appearance which is never produced by the Penicillium. The 
mycelium of these mucedine only yields its fructification upon 
contact with the air, and hence it happens that in thick, tough- 
skinned fruits the decay spreads through the whole of the paren- 
chyma, without showing itself, under the form of mildew on the 
exterior, with the exception of the point or points through which 
the spores entered. Thin-skinned fruits, such as the strawberry, 
for example, are, on the contrary, rapidly covered with the charac- 
teristic efflorescence of the mycelium. The orange, notwithstand- 
ing its thick skin, becomes covered with the fructification of the 
fungi, because the mycelium, having destroyed the glands which 
produce the essential oil of the rind, makes its way by their con- 
duits to the contact of atmospheric air. Several fungi besides the 
Mucor and the Penicillium may give rise to decay in fruit. In 


| fruits which have the calyx open, as the apple, pear, medlar, decay 
| may commence at the centre, the tube of the calyx affording a 
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passage for the entrance of the spores or their filaments. In other 
fruits the commencement of decay is always on the exterior, as 
naturally follows, from the fact that it originates in the growth of a 
fungus instead of being the cause of the development of this 
vegetable, as is commonly supposed. Comparing decay in fruit 
with zymotic diseases in man and animals, the mycelium may be 
said to bea fixed virus and the spores a volatile virus, and the 
time required for germination the period of incubation. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Fripay Moryixe. 

ANOTHER quiet week has passed away, and it is probable 
that it is only the precursor of one or two more. For the 
moment the downward movement in the rate of discount has 
been stopped, and considering the present period of the year no 
change is likely to occur before next month. At the close of 
the quarter there is invariably an increased demand for money 
to meet revenue payments, and during the last week especially 
the applications for discount at the Bank are always more or 
less heavy. As there is usually a contracted supply of money 
in the open market, the Bank, in fact, enjoys for a time a 
virtual monopoly. Hence a rise in the rate is in general much 
more likely to occur than a fall. About this time last year in 
particular, there was a sudden advance in a few days from 4 
to 6 and 7 per cent. It is not anticipated that a similar 
movement will take place now, although the backwardness 
of the harvest in some parts of the country will undoubtedly 
maintain in circulation a quantity of notes and coin that, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have found their way back 
to the Bank before this. Nor is it thought that the shipments 
of gold to America, which still continue on a moderate scale, 
will have much effect. Still, both these causes combined, if 
they do not produce a rise in the rate of discount, at least, 
prevent its reduction. Therefore, for the next fortnight, 
monetary matters are likely to remain without change. What 
October may bring it is, of course, difficult to say. There 
appears one thing very certain, that the supply of money is 
increasing in a far larger ratio than the revival in trade, and 
that, in consequence, the competition for first-class bills pro- 
mises, in a short time, to be greater than ever. Secondly, 
that, whatever may be the ultimate out-turn of the harvest, it 
will not be so unfavourable as to cause any material importa- 
tion of foreign corn, and consequent efflux of specie; and, 
thirdly, that the amount of bullion coming forward from the 
East shows no signs of diminishing, but, rather, the contrary. 
October will, therefore, according to present appearances, be 
characterized by a fresh fall in the rate of discount, unless, 
indeed, the autumn trade should experience a sudden augmenta- 
tion, like that in 1865, on the close of the American war—a 
contingency which is in the highest degree unlikely. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that in the past week a 
considerable amount of silver has been sent here from India. 
Some thirty or more years ago, before the Overland route had 
drawn England and the East into closer commercial relation- 
ship, small sums in silver used regularly to be remitted to this 
side, but of late the tide has set strongly the other way. In 
the old days, the specie received by this country represented 
the savings of retired Anglo-Indian officers, both civil and 
military, and to some extent showed the national gain realized 
from our possessions in the East. We have altered all that 
now. What with purchasers of jute, cotton, rice, coffee, sugar, 
teas, and a hundred other articles, we send out far more silver 
than we are entitled to receive. But this is not all. Enormous 
amounts of British capital are annually invested in railways 
and irrigation works; and besides, the effect of the great 
mutiny was to cause a very heavy demand for money in the 
shape of loans to the Government, without counting minor 
outlays of capital for tea and indigo plantations, land com- 
panies, &c. The following table, from the last circular of 
Messrs, Pixley, Abell, & Langley, the bullion dealers, will show 
how considerable the shipments of silver to India have been 
during the last ten years, and these totals, it should be remem- 
bered, are exclusive of any sums sent through France :— 


Export of Silver from Southampton to India :—Year 1856, £8,381,505; 
1857, £11,378,017 ; 1858, £3,295,835; 1859, £11,163,884, including 
Government remittance, about £6,173,124; 1860, £4,385,966, in- 
cluding Government remittance of £808,106; 1861, £5,682,645, 
including Government remittance of £1,070,908 ; 1862, £6,890,810, 
including Government remittance of £129,062; 1863, £5,971,632, 
including Government remittance of £105,833; 2864, £5,008,291, 
including Government remittance of £55,860; 1865, £2,738,762; 
1866, £1,980,960, to 13th Sept. 





The largest sum that was ever sent in one year was in 1857, 
when the speculative mania for overtrading was in full swing 
and ultimately terminated in the famous crisis. Since then, 
notwithstanding the temporary diversion of the cotton trade 
from the Southern States to Bombay, the annual shipments 
are shown to be about half that total (omitting, of course, the 
Government remittances), and latterly have been, even at this 
reduced amount, excessive. The result is that a portion has 
already come back, and some more sums are likely to follow. 

As regards the Stock Exchange, business has been un- 
usually quiet. Although the weather has not been favourable 
for holiday making, the absentees have exceeded the average, 
and in many securities dealings have been at a complete stand- 
still. The only remarkable variation has been an improvement 
in Italian and Turkish Five per Cents. In the former case it 
appears that the speculators for the fall in Paris, calculating 
upon the protracted negotiations with Austria for peace, and 
the manifest ill humour with which the whole people of the 
Peninsula regard the termination of the war, had sold heavily, 
and at the last settlement found themselves unable to get stock 
to deliver. The floating supply in Paris being exhausted, they 
have been purchasing bonds over here, and these operations prin- 
cipally account for the rise. As regards the Turkish Fives, the 
advance appears mainly due to purchases for investment by 
small English capitalists. The distrust that was caused by the 
postponement of the dividend appears in fact to have now 
somewhat worn off. It is said, and there is some reason for 
it, that the Porte is really in earnest this time for financial 
reform, and that any sacrifices will be submitted to in order to 
preserve Turkish{ credit. The threatened reopening of the 
Eastern question has doubtless been chiefly instrumental in 
inspiring this good resolution, since the Turks know very well 
that their administration has not so many merits that it can 
afford to suffer the reproach of financial laxity. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, a variety of measures appear to be in course 
of adoption to secure the punctual payment of the dividends 
on all the debt, home and foreign; and, as far as England is 
concerned, it is to be hoped that they will prove thoroughly 
successful. 

The liquidation of most of the failed joint-stock companies 
is proceeding with tolerable smoothness, the principal exception 
being that of Overend, Gurney, & Co. The call that was 
made last Friday on the shareholders of that unlucky concern 
has thus far realized only about a fourth of the nominal 
amount, and probably those that have paid are also for the 
most part creditors, so that what they give with one hand they 
receive back with the other. In the mean time the dissensions 
of the various parties interested are every day becoming more 
bitter, and promise no small amount of costly, and, perhaps, 
disastrous litigation. 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short exchange 
on London is 25°22} per £1 sterling. On comparing these rates with 
the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for standard gold, 
it appears that gold is about 2-10ths per cent. dearer in London than 
in Paris. . 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days’ 
sight was on the 15th of September 1444 per cent., and the premium 
on gold about 54 per cent. At these rates there is no profit on the 
importation of gold from the United States. 

The biddings for bills on India took place on Wednesday at the 
Bank of England. The proportions allotted were—to Calcutta, 
Rs. 27,00,000; and to Bombay, Rs. 1,20,000. The minimum price 
was fixed at 1s. 10}d. on Calcuttaand Madras, and 1s. 10}d. on Bom- 
bay. Tenders at 1s. 10{d. on Calcutta and Madras, and ls. 11}d. on 
Bombay will receive in full. 

The undermentioned vessels are now on the way from Melbourne 
to England—viz., the Dover Castle, with 44,176 ounces ; the Reigate, 
with 26,260 ounces; the Moravian, with 25,837 ounces ; and the 
Yorkshire, with 26,465 ounces. In addition, the Queen of Nations, 
from Sydney, is bringing 50,000 sovereigns and 10,820 ounces of 
gold. The aggregate of the foregoing is £584,200. 

In connection with the liquidation of the affairs of Overend, 
Gurney, & Co., it appears that the shareholders who hav recently 
formed themselves into a committee have issued a notice the sub- 
scribers to the “Defence Fund,” advising them to withhold the 
payment of the £10 call now due. The committee referred to are 
actively engaged in raising the necessary funds, which now exceed 
£2,500, and it is understood that so soon as the subscriptions reach 
£5,000, a meeting of the committee’s supporters will be convened. — 

The London and North-Western Railway traffic return shows this 
week a decrease of £115, compared with the corresponding week of 
last year; the Midland, an increase of £115; the Great Northern, a 
decrease of £1,082; the Great Hastern, a decrease of £921; and the 
Great Western, an increase of £2,492. 

The directors of the Bank of Australasia have announced that a 
dividend, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and a bonus at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum, both free of income tax, being together 
at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, or £2. 163. a share for the 
half-year, will be paid on the whole capital of the corporation of 
£1,200,000, on October 16th. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA* 


Tue second volume of Mr. Trotter’s history possesses the same 
merits by which the first was distinguished. I: is written with 
great animation, and often with considerable graphic power. It 
tells its story with perspicuity, and without needless or tiresome 
digressions. It avoids, as far as possible, that controversial vein 
into which Indian politicians and historians are alike prone to fall : 
and it is as impartial as any work is likely to be which deals with 
times so near ourown. On the other hand, it must be said that 
Mr. Trotter’s facile pen sometimes runs away with him, and that his 
style occasionally verges on the turgid and the bombastic. Nor 
can we pass over, without censure, his omission to quote authosities 
for his statements, or to provide an index fur the work. These are 
defects which may not lessen the pleasure of reading his book, but 
they seriously detract from its permanent usefulness and value. 
The present volume commences with the accession of Lord 
Canning to the Viceroyalty, on the 29th of February, 1856. Never 
had Governor-general better reason to anticipate that his period of 
office would be one of unbroken tranquillity. The country was pros- 
perous ; its safety was menaced by no powerful or turbulent neigh- 
bours ; its administrative system had been raised to the highest 
perfection by the eminent man who had just laid down the reins of 
power ; the people were apparently submissive and loyal ; and the 
new Governor-general had ut his command a splendid army, whose 
fidelity had not, indeed, been unquestioned bysome few “‘ croakers” 
(as it was then the fashion to call the late Sir Charles Napier and 
others), but in whom their own officers, and the great body of 
Anglo-Indians, possessed the most boundless confidence. It is, 
indeed, scarcely probable that Lord Canning would have been 
selected for the office, had there been any expectation of other than 
quiet times ; for, whatever confidence his private friends might 
repose in him, he had no other general reputation than that of a 
plodding official, whose family and connections, rather than his 
own merit, had gained for hima place in the Governments of Sir 
Robert Peel and the Earl of Aberdeen. He was a heavy and 
ineffective speaker ; nor had his comparative failure as a debater 
been compensated for by any administrative achievement of im- 
portance. That he would get through routine work in a routine 
way was as much as was expected, or perhaps desired from him, at 
the time of his appointment ; for it was felt in many quarters, and 
Lord Palmerston was a very likely man to share the impression, 
that the Marquis of Dalhousie had gone to the very verge of pru- 
dence in his energetic efforts to leaven Indian society with English 
ideas, and that it was desirable the native mind should enjoy a 
period of repose before further innovations were attempted. Lord 
Canning had not, however, been more than a few months in India, 
before he was compelled, by orders from home, to embark in a war 
with Persia ; and yet a few months more saw him engaged, and 
bearing himself worthily, in the most terrible struggle which has 
ever tasked the energies, and exhibited the prowess, of Englishmen 
in India. With regard to the causes of the mutiny, Mr. Trotter 
does not differ materially from previous writers. The influence of 
the English officers over the Sepoys had for some time gradually 
declined, because the two classes no longer mixed together on the 
same friendly and intimate terms as heretofore. The result of the 
Affghan war ; the rumour of our defeat in the Crimea ; the belief 
that our withdrawal of troops from India during that war was 
caused by the scantiness of our military resources—had all contri- 
buted to lower our prestige in the minds of our native soldiery, 
and to encourage them to open revolt whenever discontent, or the 
arts of conspirators, might inspire them with mutinous ideas. That 
those ideas were never very far from them is evident from the 
whole history of the Indian army ; and it is indeed difficult to 
understand how it was that, in spite of many warnings, a blind 
confidence in the Sepoy should have survived until 1857. Several 
different causes of discontent and alarm at this time operated with 
more or less effect upon the whole, or at least upon a large portion, 
of the Bengal army. The admission of Sikhs into the regular infantry, 
and the enlisting of recruits for general service, looked like careful 
attempts to counteract the spirit of caste and local privilege in 
an army hitherto maintained for the special benefit of a warlike 
yeomanry in the north-east of India, The annexation of Oude jarred 
upon the feelings of the Sepoys from that kingdom ; nor can there be 
any doubt that the active spirit of progress and reform which Lord 


the apprehensions both of the Hindoos and the Mohammedans, | 


and had spread widely the idea that the English were at last about 





the rajahs who had been dispossessed of their dominions by the 
annexations of Lord Dalhousie ; but, in Mr, Trotter’s opinion, the 
real head and instigator of the rebellion was the Rajah of Bithoor, 
better known as Nana Sahib. 

The first indications of what was impending occurred as early 
as the month of February, when the men of the 19th regiment 
stationed at Berhampore refused to receive the percussion caps 
served out to them. In March, a sepoy named Mangel Pondy 
attacked his European officer at Barrackpore in the presence of a 
native guard, who looked on with the most profound indifference, 
All through April, station after station was the scene of fires, whose 
origin, however easy to guess at, could never be effectually traced 
out ; while the active circulation of chupattics was well known to 
the Government, and indeed to every one else. Still, Lord Canning 
and his advisers took no heed of these warnings, and remained in 
a state of utter insensibility to the approaching danger. The 
warmest admirers of the Governor-General must admit that in this 
he showed himself marvellously slow of apprehension ; but, on the 
other hand, it is only fair to remember that the experienced Indian 
statesmen by whom he was surrounded were not a bit more 
clear-sighted. When the mutiny did break out in the beginning 
of May, nearly simultaneously at Meerut and Delhi, there can be 
no doubt that his lordship met the crisis with a courage that was 
never shaken, and with a resolution that never once failed him 
throughout the gloomy period which followed. He was, however, 
even then somewhat deficient in rapidity of action, and more than 
one of his measures was open to serious objection. On the whole, 
however, his conduct was admirable, as Mr. Trotter ungrudgingly 
admits. The nick-name of “ Clemency-Canning,” which th 
infuriated Anglo-Indians bestowed upon him, is his sufficient tile 
to an honourable fame, bearing witness as it does to the fact that, 
amidst what our author well and forcibly describes as “a swirl 
of maddening influences,” he kept his head cool, and retained his 
sense of justice unimpaired. If he was slow in detecting the 
symptoms, and in checking the first movements, of a military 
mutiny, he prevented that mutiny developing into a general rising 
of the people, as it would infallibly have done had he allowed his 
subordinates the license which they were inclined to take under 
the influence of the passions of the hour. How absolutely neces- 
sary was his well-known proclamation of the 31st of July, 
regulating the punishment of mutineers, may be seen from a few 
facts mentioned by our author :— 


‘Tn thirteen days alone of June and July, one commissioner had 
sent to the gibbet forty-two wretches guilty, all save one murderer, 
of nothing worse than robbery, rioting, or rebellion. Some of them 
paid with their lives for having goods or money—even bags of copper 
half-pice—about which they failed to give any plausible account. In 
less than six weeks up to the lat of August, some hundred and 
twenty men, of whom none were sepoys and only a few were of 
higher rank than villagers, servants, policemen, had been hanged by 
the civil commissioners of one county alone. Of course, in many 
cases, the evidence against the prisoners seemed strong only to minds 
that saw all objects through a film of blood. Of the numbers arrested 
not one in ten appears to have escaped some form of punishment, not 
two to have escaped the gallows. If many guiltless must have fallen 
at first under the blind rage of the English or the grosser greed of 
the Sikh soldiery, it seems clear that some needless waste of life and 
property, sowing in its turn rich crops of fear and hatred in the minds 
of people otherwise loyally, at any rate peaceably, disposed, must be 
laid to the rash zeal of those civil officers for whose guidance Lord 
Canning framed the resolution of the 31st July.” 


The state of feeling which then prevailed amongst the English 
residents in India, is sufficiently shown by the circumstance that a 
proclamation which really did no more than forbid the infliction of 
indiscriminate vengeance upon the natives of the country should 
have been received with a howl of indignation, and should have 
been generally characterized as a measure for the protection of the 
disloyal at the expense of the loyal. 

We cannot, in the space at our command, attempt to give even 
the most meagre outline of the course of the mutiny, or of the opera- 
tions by which it was suppressed. It must suffice to say that the 
whole of the story is told by Mr. Trotter with a clearness and a 
spirit which leaves hardly anything to be desired ; and that, while 
he does full justice to the heroism of our countrymen and country- 
women, he does not exaggerate the misdeeds and crimes of the 
mutineers. They were bad enough in all conscience, and there is 


: | no need to make them worse in order to excite our horror and 
Dalhousie had infused into the public service had seriously aroused _ 


to extinguish caste, and to Christianize the whole of India. Insuch | 


a state of the public, and more especially of the military, mind, the 


introduction of the greased cartridges was like a spark falling into | 


@ powder magazine. Still, the outbreak of the mutiny was not a 
mere spontaneous ebullition of fear, resentment, and lawless violence. 
The circulation of those mysterious chupatties, the exact meaning of 
which is still unknown, shows that there was an organized conspi- 
racy ; and other incidents lead to the conclusion that the smoulder- 


indignation against those by whom they were perpetrated, and our 
sympathy for those who were their victims. Still, even mutinous 
Sepoys may be painted worse than they really were ; and, bearing 
in mind other accounts of their proceedings, Mr. Trotter is entitled 
to considerable credit for the generally temperate tone of his narra- 
tive. The limits to which he has restricted himself do not permit 


| his entering into any very minute details of military movements ; 


Ing mass of combustible materials was fanned into a flame by some | 


skilful and darkly-designing intriguer. Suspicion has fallen upon 
maby—upon the followers of the late Kiog of Oude, upon the 
princes of Delhi, upon the emissaries of the Shah of Persia, vpon 


* The Histery of the British Empire in India, from the Appointment of Lord 
Harwpge to the Political Exti:erion of the Kast-India Company. By Livnel 
James Trotter, late of the 2ud Vergul Fusiliers, Two vols, Vo!. II. Loudon: 


W. H, Allen & Co, 


still less do they allow him to discuss the merits of strategical 
operations. But he gives us, so to speak, an excellent bird’s- 
eye view of the whole scene, and makes it abundantly clear 
by whom and by what measures India was reconquered 
for the English Crown. To Sir John Lawrence, more, perhaps, 
than to any other man, was that great result due. For, 
unless he had been able to maintain himself in the Punjaub, and 
to launch an army against Delhi, the mutiny would have assumed 
vastly increased proportions, and it would have been in vain 
attempting to stem its progress until the arrival of troops from 
England. . As it was, Delhi was taken, and a fatal blow was thus 
inflicted upon the enemy before a single soldier despatched from 
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Europe reached Calcutta. Of Havelock’s abilities as a general 
Mr. Trotter seems to entertain rather a mean opinion ; and he 


obviously yields a somewhat reluctant admiration to the eminently | 
successful, but slow and cautious, operations of Lord Clyde. Of 


Outram, Neill, and Nicholson, he speaks in terms of the warmest 
praise, while he concurs with other military writers in ranking 
the campaign of Sir Hugh Rose in Central India as the most 
brilliant strategical achievement of the war. The narrative of the 
spirit-stirring events of the mutiny will, of course, have the 
greatest attraction for most readers ; and it is in truth the best, as 
it is the principal, part of the present volume. But Mr. Trotter’s 
account of the political events which subsequently transpired, up 
to the departure of Lord Canning from India, is far from un- 
interesting, while it is marked by a calm and judicious spirit 
which is deserving of all praise. Upon the whole, it appears to 
us that he has been eminently successful in his treatment of a very 
exciting and interesting period of recent history. Only those who 
have made the experiment can properly estimate the difficulty of 
writing such a work, or the dangers which beset an author who 
attempts to deal as an historian with events that are but just past. 
It would be untrue to say that Mr. Trotter has entirely surmounted 
these difficulties or escaped these dangers ; but he has done as well 
as could reasonably be expected under the circumstances. 








THE ART OF ILLUMINATING.* 


THERE may be in these days something too much of revivals and 
reproductions in art. Ourarchitects are perpetually designing and 
building in the style of such and such a period, and they drag with 
them the decorative artists, till everything bas become more or less 
imitative and generally imperfect, both as to work and design. The 
adaptation of the ideas and handiwork of ages long past has been 
allowed to absorb the attention, much to the depression of any thing 
like originality of idea and invention. It is extremely rare, for 
example, to meet with any work of decoration, such as stone 
carving or wood carving, of which abundance is to be seen 


in the new churches rising on every side, which has the merit | 
If this | 


of being true to the style, and yet original in idea, 
be the case where niceties of style are not so perceptible to the 
general eye, it is likely that in an art in which there is no hard and 
unyielding material to be dealt with, and in which the hand readily 
expresses the intention of the artist-scribe by a tool as pliant as 
the painter’s brush, the difficulties of either perfect imitation or 
original design in peculiar styles will be greater. Some few rare 
instances there are, it is true, in Mr. Noel Humphreys, Mr. Owen 
Jones, and Mr. Shaw, where the art has been completely mastered, 
and the spirit of the old illuminator so thoroughly imbibed that 
designs of the greatest beauty have been produced ; but the greater 
part of the ornamental borderings, the head-and-tail-pieces, and 
the initial letters, as well as the title-pages which have been adopted 
in our modern books, are coarse and poor in design. To improve 
these is a chief object in the manual before us, which is well 
illustrated by Mr. Tymms’s examples, and gains a higher importance 
from Mr. Wyatt’s essay upon the history and processes of the art. 
If illuminating were to be cultivated merely as an amusement for 
young ladies, or even for the occasional ornamenting of presenta- 
tion addresses to great personages, it would be but a half-develop- 
ment of its capabilities ; as Mr. Wyatt views the art, it should 
afford our decorators endless scope for ornamenting dwellings, 
churches, and public buildings. By extending its application in 


the use of borderings on a large scale, and mottoes in ornamental | 


letters, Mr. Wyatt considers that “it can be accommodated to the 


exigencies of the present moment ; and it is to an attempt to place | 
that extension upon a proper and useful basis—one alike pre- | 
cluding contempt for the labours of the past, and fostering the | 
independent inventive spirit of the present”—that this memoir | 


and the examples for study and imitation are devoted. 


The history of writing would lead back to the hieroglyphic signs | 


and arrow-head letters of the Egyptians and Assyrians; but these, 
although coming within the subject of palzeography, upon which such 


profound and learned research has been bestowed, are not what | 
It is true, as Mr. Wyatt | 


is embraced in the term illumination. 
remarks, that the Egyptians had practised a rude kind of illumi- 
nation from very early times; but, practically speaking, the study of 
the art begins with the classical manuscripts which still exist 
in the Vatican at Rome. Of these, the square copy of Virgil, 
with miniatures, is considered by the palwographers to be an 
example of the third century. Copies of these miniatures, traced 
by Pietro Santo Bartoli, are to be seen in the British Museum. 
The copy of Terence has no miniatures, but belongs to about the 
same early time. The Virgil is written in capitals throughout, and 
Mr. Wyatt says he examined the volume carefully in 1846, and 
could not agree with MM. Champollion and Sylvestre in descri- 
bing the writing as “ elegant, but careless in form ;” on the con- 
trary, it appeared to him to be done with great care and regularity. 
The miniatures he describes as classical in style, and in the 
technical “ handling of the colours, which are applied with a free 
brush, and apparently in the true antique manner, i¢., without 
any previous or finishing outline.” By this we understand that 
the paintings are similar to those we see so well preserved on 





* The Art of Illuminating, as Practised in Europe from the Earliest Times. 
Illustrated by Borders, Initial Letters, and Alphabets. Selected and Chromo- 
lithographed by W. R. Tymms, With an Essay by M. D. Wyatt, Architect. 
London ; Day & Son, 


the walls of the houses at Herculaneum and Pompeii. It will 
_be remembered that some two thousand rolls of manuscript 
were found more or less burnt in the ruins of Herculaneum; but 
none of those which were perfect enough to be unrolled were 
_ ornamented, so that the paleeographers are compelled to rely upon 
the accounts given by contemporary writers for their descriptions 
of writings of the older Greek and Roman times. Martial men- 
tions a shop where his own works were to be had “ smoothed with 
pumice stone and decorated with purple.” Seneca speaks of books 
_ ornamented cum imaginibus, and Varro, according to Pliny, had 
his biographies illustrated by more than seven hundred portraits. 
It seems to be quite decided that the customary mode of writing 
costly volumes then was to write in gold upon vellum, stained of a 
rich purple or rose-stained. The Emperor Maximinus is related 
by Julius Capitolinus to have returned to his tutor with a Homer 
| written in gold on purple vellum, the gift of his mother. St. 
_ Jerome, writing in the fourth century, speaks of the “ Veteres 
libros vel in membranis purpureis auro argentoque descriptos.” 
Some examples of very splendid manuscripts, though of so late a 
time as the eighth century, are given by Mr. Tymms, which seem 
to convey a good idea of the ancient style adopted by the luxurious 
Romans. These are taken from a magnificent lectionary in the 
| Imperial Library, Paris, of the time of Charlemagne. But those 
| who, like the early Christians, were too poor to possess such costly 
volumes, could only avail themselves of the services of the common 
scribe who simply wrote in black and red inks, adding perhaps 
some painted symbol of the faith, or miniature of Christ inclosed in 
| a square border of red. Thus we have to distinguish two classes of 
| Roman manuscripts: the one written in black and red capitals, 
| with, occasionally, square miniatures ; and the other the splendid 
| purple and gold writing, which, according to Sir F. Madden, 
_ came to the Romans from the Greeks, and acquired its highest 
| perfection under the early Emperors of the East. The Vatican 
| Virgils above referred to are examples of the simpler style, 
| which is probably also the more ancient; and there are other 
| most interesting examples extant, more particularly the Cicero 
_ treatise “de Republica,” a “ palimpsest,” or manuscript written 
upon a vellum subsequently used for another writing, the 
colouring of the ink having been partially discharged. This 
_ treatise of Cicero, now in the Vatican Library, was discovered 
under a copy of St. Augustine’s commentary on the Psalms, written 
before the tenth century, the new writing being, as is usual in these 
palimpsests, written at right angles across the old lines. In the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan is a codex of Homer which Mr. 
Wyatt says is much in the style of the Vatican square Virgil. 
The Library of Vienna possesses a Roman calendar of the fourth 
century, embellished with eight allegorical figures of the months ; 
a Dioscorides, with portrait of the Empress Juliana Anicia, for 
whom it was written in the sixth century ; and a copy of Genesis, 
written in gold and silver letters—with 88 square miniatures 
in the antique style—a rival to the fragmentary Codex Geneseos 
Cottonianus in the British Museum, which, however, is written in 
black, and ornamented with miniatures. This precious fragment is 
all that, remains of the original from the fire in 1731. The original 
contained 250 miniatures, each about four inches square ; the exist- 
ing pages, however, are unfortunately shrunk to near half their size. 
In this MS. M. Waagen remarks the signs of the commencement 
of Byzantine art in the golden glories and lights upon the crimson 
mantle, the use of gold being the peculiar character of the Byzantine 
illuminations, as in the larger paintings which remain of that period. 
Mr. Wyatt observes that in decorative art “ Byzantium gained as 
Rome lost ground. The former, no doubt, drew fresh inspiration 
from her close intercourse with the Persian and other nations of 
| the East, while the latter (Rome) was content to produce little, and 
that little in slavish imitation of the past.” This observation leads 
us to suggest whether it would not have been well to have given 
some examples of ancient Persian and Indian illumination ; for, 
| whatever may be doubted as to the date of these works, there can 
| be no question as to the exceeding beauty and originality of the 
| 
| 


Oriental manuscripts. Few better examples could be offered of 
the ornamental treatment of natural forms in plants and flowers 
than are to be found in Persian and Indian manuscripts, 
many splendid specimens of which are to be seen in the British 
Museum. 4: ins 
Of the second class of ancient illuminated writings, the principal 
examples which are preserved are the Codex Argenteus of Ulphilas, 
written in gold and silver upon purple, preserved in the library of 
Upsal, Sweden, and considered to be the most ancient known (about 
A.D. 360), the Vienna Genesis, the Psalter of St. Germain des Prés, 
and a fragment in the British Museum belonging to the Cottonian 
MSS., being the fifteenth chapter of Titus, which is considered to be 
one of the oldest MSS. of the New Testament, probably written at 
the end of the fourth century, or verging on the fifth. The letters 
are large Greek wncials in silver, the words God, Father, Jesus, 
Lord, &c., being in gold. It should be explained that ancient 
letters are distinguished into square capitals, rounded capitals, or 
uncials, and the small letters, the oldest of which are termed 
cursive, which had become changed in the creation of a running- 
hand, called minuscule, The square angular capitals are the 
oldest ; the uncials were used from the sixth to the tenth century ; 
the minuscule, also used in the sixth century, was in its transition 
spoken of as semiuncial, and established completely in the tenth 
century. It is obviously of importance to the illuminist to discri- 
minate between these styles, although he is indebted to the 
archeologist for his knowledge ; otherwise, he would be led into 
ridiculous anachronisms if he were guided merely by artistic 
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taste. After these classical or quasi-classical manuscripts, which 
come down to the end of the sixth century, or the reign of Justinian 
the Great, the Byzantine influence prevailed ; the drawing of the 
figures became meagre, with a peculiar ascetic character in the | 
heads ; the colouring was harsh with an overloading of gold work | 
and imitation of jewels. But, while Italian-Gothic scribes in the — 
West were emancipating themselves from the rules of their Byzan- | 
tine teachers, and certainly before the famous Gospels which 
Augustine brought with him to the people of Kent at the close of 
the sixth century, Christian bishops and missionaries had explored 
the far west, and settled with their precious manuscript Gospels in 
Ireland. Thus, Mr. Westwood, one of our highest authorities, 
remarks that “at a period when the fine arts may be said 
to have been almost extinct in Italy and other parts of 
the Continent, from the fifth to the end of the eighth century, a 
style of art had been established in Ireland absolutely distinct 
from that of all other parts of the civilized world. There is 


abundant evidence to prove that in the sixth and seventh centuries — 


the art of ornamenting manuscripts of the Scriptures had attained 


a perfection almost marvellous. The precise character of this 


style cannot be clearly understood without seeing the examples ; 
but it differed completely from the gold and silver-lettered MSS. 


on purple or white vellum, with miniatures such as we have already | 


referred to, in having the first pages and the initial letters of large 
size ornamented with marginal rows of red dots, the bodies of the 


letters filled in with compartments, often with the most intricately | 


coiled ribbons and lines of thegreatest delicacy, with interlacings,and 


an endless variety of lacertineanimalsand birds grotesquely elongated, | 
with their tails, tongues, and topknots forming also these interlaced | 


lines. All the MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon time are of this style, some 


the Irish school. The monks of Iona studied under the great Irish 
Saint Columba, whose college exists to this day, where several 
precious Celtic relics are preserved, exhibiting a corresponding 
style of art in metal work and enamel. St. Aidan taught the 
Anglo-Saxons at Lindisfarne; and Irish monks at Glastonbury, 
Mr. Wyatt tells us, “‘ spread Celtic ornament in England, whence 
it had to a great extent retired with the expulsion of the ancient 
British.” St. Boniface carried an Irish book of gospels to Germany, 
which is still preserved at Fulda, St. Kilian to Wurtzburg, St. Gall 
to Switzerland, where, in the hbrary of the Canton of that name, 
are preserved some of the most beautiful of the old Celtic MSS., 
while some have long been preserved in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan.’ The famous “ Book of Kells,” in Trinity College, Dublin, 
is one of the most marvellous of all ; and Mr. Wyatt, in trying to 
copy some of its intricate ornament, owns he fairly broke down in 
despair. In one quarter of an inch superficial could be counted, 
with the aid of a magnifier, no less than 158 interlacements of a 
slender white line, edged with black, on a black ground. The 
Bible which Pope Gregory intrusted to Augustine was known to 
have been on the purple and rose-coloured vellum with rubricated 
capitals, as they were in existence in the reign of James I. Mr. 
Westwood reyards the Latin gospels of the British Museum (Royal 
Library, 1 E. 6) “‘as no other than the remainsof the Gregorian Bible.” 
Other portions are supposed to be amongst those in the Museum ; 
but the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, possesses an 
undoubted fragment of the Gospels in black, with lines in red, and a 
figure of St. Luke in tunic and toga seated under a triumphal arch, 
aud some pictures framed in the simple red line of the oldest 
Latin MSS. The Bodleian has also an Augustinian fragment 
amongst its treasures. The true Saxon manuscripts were splen- 
didly ornamented with gold and masses of conventional foliation, 
but rarely written in gold, the charter of King Edgar to Winchester 
being an exception ; the colours were of the greatest force and 
glossy purity, so that some have doubted whether this could be 
obtained by the white of egg generally employed by.the early painters 
for the vehicle of their colours. 

We have dwelt upon the more ancient styles, as these 
are less generally known, and it would be in vain to attempt 
to trace here all the changes in the art without reference to the 
excellent chromo-lithography of the volume. It may be observed in 
general terms that the ornamental scribe kept pace with the art of 
the time in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in France espe- 
cially, the initial letters being more elaborately florid and richly 
coloured, with a less use of gold. The early English MSS. are 
equally distinguished for beauty of design and elaborate invention 
in the use of natural forms. Some of the Italian work of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is surpassingly beautiful, though 
the art was almost unknown in the time of Dante ; every kind of 
arabesque is combined with miniatures exquisitely painted, and 
the whole in a style that for grandeur may be compared with the 
decorative arabesques of Raphael and Giulio Romano in the Vatican 
loggie. Some of the choicest examples are to be studied in the 
British Museum, and one fine work by the celebrated master, 
Giulio Clorio is preserved in the Soane Museum. The decadence 
of the art seems to have set in with the deliberate introduction of 
flowers, fruits, and various insects and butterflies, painted in direct 
imitation of nature, upon gold borders, as in “The Book of Hours” 
of Anne of Brittany, and other works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in France and Germany, where we see the similar 
introduction of natural objects, and views of towns, with proces- 
sions ornamenting the sides and top of the page. Pleasing as this 
kind of work may be to many, it is not good in the art of illumi- 


nating, which is essentially dependent on the same principles as all | 
ornamental art, and, consequently, demands the conventional | 


treatment of all natural forms. The practical part of the art is | Hurst's Blackett, 





exceedingly well treated in a plain and systematic manner by Mr. 
Wyatt in a separate essay, which adds much to the useful purposes 
of this very complete little work. 








TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY.* 


THERE is no doubt whatever that the only way to gain a true 
knowledge of a country is to go there. No matter how accurate a 
book may be, in nine cases out of ten it reflects as much of the 
author as it does of the subject, and the mixture is usually fatal to 
correctness. Even “our correspondent” is not to be trusted. He 
brings a piece of glass with him, coloured with the views of his 
journal, and all things assume its complexion so that from the same 
address, and on the same matter, you may read a blue and a yellow 
account. Captain Spencer is open to the common objection, but 
to very few others. His style is occasionally jobbed, and we are 
afraid so are some of his anecdotes. Thestory, for instance, of the 
tea being cooked as soup, and seasoned with pepper, salt, onions, 
and gravy, we have seen before, and must regard it more or less in 


_ the same light as if Captain Spencer had recorded that when be- 


nighied on a pedestrian tour he turned into a field, but forgetting 
to close the gate, found, on waking in the morning, that he was 
seized with influenza. This is a venial fault afterall. It is very 
difficult nowadays to find a place where men’s heads grow beneath 
their shoulders, and travellers are compelled to imitate the custom 
of the guides at Waterloo ; they bury a few “Joes” of home manufac- 
ture, and dig them up quite innocently afterwards, as indigenous 
to the continental soil. Captain Spencer is not often guilty of this 


, : , | mild offence. His experiences are interesting without any fictitious 
being purely Irish, others by Anglo-Saxon scribes, the pupils of | 


aid, and we learn from his book many entertaining facts. He 
recollects old Paris, and compares it with the splendid city of 1866. 
He remembers narrow, gloomy streets, with gutters on either side, 
which, in wet weather, rendered walking impossible, and boats a 
necessity. There was no trottoir, and you ran the risk every moment 
of being crushed by a carriage, or splashed from head to foot with 
mud. There was no gas ; nothing but lamps stretched across from 
one house to another, and raised or lowered by means of a pulley. 
Louis Philippe commenced the work of municipal reform, and the 
present Emperor has succeeded in rendering Paris a model city, 
especially for an Emperor who might at some time or other require 
a park of artillery to play upon his subjects. Captain Spencer very 
sensibly remarks that “ as long as the system of building houses on 
a leasehold instead of a freehold tenure, as in Paris, continues, we 
(in London) shall always be amply provided with ill-constructed, 
frail tenements— thousands of mean-looking brick, lath, and plaster 
houses, the exact counterpart of each other, with their ugly lamp- 
post and monotonous iron railing, built to last about half a cen- 
tury, or it may be, by keeping them in a sort of repair, till the end 
of the lease, but not a day longer. This is the principal reason 
that London, in everything connected with architecture, contrasts 
so unfavourably with Paris.” The account given by Captain Spencer 
of the military system of the Empire, is well worthy of our atten- 
tion at the present moment. The recruits are educated into soldiers, 
not drilled into mere machines. They are taught fencing, swim- 
ming, cooking, dancing, and singing; even gardening is a part of 
the warrior’s curriculum, so that he is prepared at any time to 
convert his sword into a pruning-knife. Then there are readers 
and lecturers attached to each regiment. Those gentry, it appears, 
harp on the theme of the first Napoleon, and when alluding to per- 
fidious Albion, attribute our few successes over him and his marshals 
tomoney. The soldier is taught that France never lost a battle, 
“that a Frenchman is the noblest work of God, and that to him 
alone is given, as his birthright, the sovereignty of the world.” After 
a course of this instruction, our author informs us that “ the little 
farm, with father, mother, brothers, sisters, and sweetheart are as 
much forgotten as if they had never existed.” The soldier “is 
from henceforth a Frenchman, a soldier in heart and soul, and 
France, ma patrie ! his allin all.” One cannot help contrasting this 
system with the wretched unintelligent methods by which we 
convert a clodhopper slowly, painfully, and expensively into a 
soldier. We do acquire good men and true occasionally, and 
Captain Spencer says he has heard both Russian and German 
officers assert that our sergeants are inferior to none in practical 
knowledge ; but this is surely in spite of, and not because of, the 
chances we afford them. Future battles are likely to be fought 
with brain as well as muscle and weapons, even by the rank and 
file, and we have no doubt whatever that in our army there 
are men who may be developed into smart and capable fellows, as 
knowing as the Prussians, as brisk as the French, and stronger and 
pluckier than either. On the whole, a more good-humoured, unsel- 
fish, and pliant creature there is not in the world than the British 
soldier, and half the mischief he falls into results from the utter 
mismanagement and stupidity to which he is subjected. 

We pass over Captain Spencer's speculation on the “tact of 
Louis Napoleon” and on the press, as being of no value, both 
matters being rather out of his reach ; but while on the point, it 
may be as well to remark that the Emperor has one fair retorto 
the charges of stifling the expression of public opinion. His 
government is accepted by the majority. The Napoleonic plans 
for domestic admistrations are undisguisedly professed, and gentle- 
men who live cheerfully and gratefully under all but one should 
find a better reason than they have yet published for straining at. 
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it. A free press is impossible in Imperial France, and it is a 
wonder our logically-minded neighbours cannot perceive that the 
Emperor, in resigning the general editorship of their newspapers, 
would be surrendering to them that manufacture of opinion of which 
he must have a monopoly in return for the blessings of a splendid 
despotism. His Majesty permits them novels as indecent as even a 
Frenchman's cultivated instinct of immorality could crave. You may 
print blasphemy foul and putrid as the bodies which the spirits of a 
dead desire were said by Plato to haunt. The Emperor saves his 
children from the distraction of politics, and has Cayenne for the 
unruly. Here, if a journalist repents him of his sins and is otherwise 
well conducted, why, after ten years or so, if he survives the climate, 
@ woman is shipped off to wive with him—a renovated thief or worse 
—and the man of letters thus gets an opportunity of turning over a 
new leaf and becoming a virtuous member of Cayenne society. 
The navy of France has only 151,000 seamen to recruit from, and 
even under the pressure of the Conscription, the whole country, 
including Algeria and the colonies, “could not furnish more than 
fifty thousand in a fit state to man the Imperial Navy.” We have 
nothing to fear from the French Navy in comparison to what 
might reasonably be apprehended from the United States. We 
trust, indeed, it will be long before any dispute between America and 
England will come to blows, but we cannot blindly rely on the 
temper of diplomatists or parties, and there is a traditional inclina- 
tion to try and “ whip the Britisher” among a certain class who 
will be silenced only when they feel convinced that we are ready 
for an armed reprisal when our endurance is too severely tested. 

The subdivisions of Jand entail great misery on the agricultural 
population of France. “ A farm of a few acres comes to be divided, 
share and share alike, among several members of the same family; 
and this has gone on increasing so rapidly, that the landowners 
now in France amount to more than eight millions, and of these 
proprietors the holdings are so insignificant that more than one- 
third of them are exempted on account of their poverty from every 
species of direct taxation.” The land has become deteriorated 
from the want of capital to nourish it, and is besides heavily 
mortgaged, the cost of transfer being excessive, the Government 
claiming at least twenty per cent. on the value. The women are 
worked like squaws, and sometimes, as Captain Spencer quaintly 
observes, “act the parts of beasts of burden.” We do notagree with 
him that the duties of clerks, cashiers, shopmen, and ticket col- 
lectors are “ entirely unsuited to their sex.” There is nothing in a 
railway ticket, a yard of calico, or the keeping of accounts to bring 
a blush to the most sensitive female cheek, but we do think that a 
man should blush for his whiskers when using his strength and 
inches to pull down a box of ribbons or to sell a pair of stockings— 
with effect. Captain Spencer’s essays upon German politics are not 
of a very profound character. He is better as a story teller, and 
the legend of Carlsruhe, explaining why it was built in the shape of 
a fan, has the proper Undine air about it. 


** Many, many years ago—indeed I do not know how long, one of 
our Margraves, better known as Karl the Hunter, left his palace at 
Baden-Baden to hunt the deer in his own extensive forest, the Hart- 
weld. He was attended, so says my story, by a party of young 
noblemen, all great hunters like himself. On this occasion they had 
not far advanced into the forest before they started a young hart so 
graceful in its movements and so fleet of foot as to astonish every 
beholder. 

“«« Draw off the hounds and the beaters!’ exclaimed the Margrave, 
at the yery height of his voice; ‘such a beautiful creature as this shall 
not be worried to death. I am well mounted, and if I am to pursue 
her to the ends of the earth, she shall be mine!’ 

“The Margrave, mighty hunter as he was known to be, had at last 
undertaken an exploit which required all his well-known tact and 
abilities to carry successfully ont. During the course of the day, so 
says my legend, for more than a dozen times he was on the point of 
seizing his panting and almost breathless prey, but, as if the creature 
only meant to mock him, whenever he put forth his hand to seize her 
she was off again with renewed vigour, now dashing through the 
dense brushwood—then crossing the rapid stream, and again and 
again climbing and descending the steep rock with the agility of a 
chamois. Still the Margrave, who was said to be one of the most 
fearless hunters that ever lived, being mounted on a swift, powerful 
horse, kept up the pursuit, leaving all his attendants far behind him. 

“Now as everything must, some time or other, have an end, so it 
came to pass with our poor hunted hart. Exbausted nature could do 
no more, and there she lay at the close of a long summer’s day, all 
but lifeless at the feet of her indefatigable pursuer. But, ob, how 
wonderfal! Whocan explain the mysteries of nature! It was the 
Margrave’s fate that, at the very moment he was about to secure his 
prey, the earth should be seemingly rent in twain by one of the most 
terrific claps of thunder on record, and that he himself should fall all 
but lifeless on the ground. 

‘“‘ With respect to what happened afterwards there are many ver- 
sions current among the traditions of the people. All that is really 
true, and can be depended on is this: when the attendant noblemen 
and gentlemen came up, they were not more astonished than 
bewildered on seeing their lord, who was slowly recovering from a 
swoon, attended by one of the most beautiful women ever beheld by 
the eye of man. It was, however, only a momentary glance, as she 
suddenly disappeared, leaving behind her—whether from accident or 
design who can tell ?—a lady’s fan of the most exquisite and beautiful 
workmanship. Who she was or from whence she came has never 
transpired, and this so préyed upon his mind that to his dying day 
our poor Margrave never forgot the fair form of the bewitching crea- 
ture that saved his life and at the same time stole away his heart. I 
have now only too add, should you doubt my tale, as some of your 

sceptical countrymen are apt to do, as confirmation of its truth, you 














have but to visit the palace called the Favourite, near Baden-Badens 
where you may see the fan itself, with its thirty-two radii. Besides 
this, there is the town which owes its creation to this event, and the 
mausoleum in the market-place, where the remains of the Mar- 
grave repose on the very spot where he was found by the mysterious 
lady. Hence the name of the town, Carlsruhe (the repose of 
Charles).” 


Captain Spencer mentions the comic literature of Germany. 
There is the Fliegende Blatter of Munich, the Figaro of Vienna, 
the Dorfbarbier of Leipsic, and the Kladderadatsch of Berlin. 
Caricature is but poor fooling in Germany, being of a heavy, 
spiritless character, and too obvious. Our traveller tells us that 
the Viennese are frantic waltzers, and “that he was assured by 
more than one medical practitioner, by more than one city au- 
thority, that the waltz mania, together with the immorality to 
which it gives rise, carries off every year more victims than an 
outbreak of cholera.” We have a glowing description of “ Ely- 
sium” in the capital, a place of amusement which would appear 
to combine the elegance of a Leicester-square “el Dorado” with 
the society of Cremorne. “It is a well-known fact,” remarks the 
Captain, “that no musician, save an Austrian or a Bohemian, can 
draw from a wind instrument those soul-stirring sounds which 
make you forget the world and its cares.” We can attest the value 
of this opinion by recalling the bray of a German-band trombone, 
or the yelp of a cornopean under the hands of a musician of a 
similar distinguished order ; however, the Austrian military bands 
are really superb, and throw completely into the shade our regi- 
mental musicians. 

We are unable to accompany Captain Spencer further in his. 
travels, but we can honestly recommend him as a gossiping, plea- 
sant companion. He proses over politics unconscionably, but the 
reader who would skip those passages, would in the rest of the 
book find plenty to amuse, instruct, and interest. 








FORCE, AND ITS MENTAL AND MORAL CORRELATES.* 


To those acquainted with “ The Philosophy of Necessity,” the 
announcement of a new philosophic work by its author holds out 
the promise of a thoughtful and suggestive book ; one which even 
those who may differ most widely from the conclusions of the 
writer, will pronounce has well rewarded the reader for its perusal. 
Nor will these anticipations be disappointed, for torpid and unen- 
quiring must be the mind, beyond the ordinary measure of dullness, 
to whom the present work does not offer food for reflection. Not 
merely is it interesting from the novelty of its speculations, but 
also from, ina certain sense, inaugurating, or at any rate attempting 
to inaugurate a new era; an era when science sball be all-pene- 
trating and all-embracing, instead of folding her pinions upon 
reaching the confines of the spiritual world. In other words, this 
is a first attempt to carry scientific law onwards and upwards into 
the region of a class of phenomena hitherto supposed not to be 
amenable to human research, but to lie beyond ths province of 
man’s intellect, in a region the geography of which was, and must 
of necessity ever remain, inscrutable, incomprehensible, and 
unknown. The author defines his purpose to be “ to show that the 
doctrine of the correlation and persistance of forces, when thought 
out to its legitimate consequences, gives us a science of psychology 
based on physiology, by which alone we can attain to the same 
command over mind, as we already have over physical force. Mind 
is force, and it must be studied as all other forces are, as well as 
by reflection on consciousness.” This, the method hitherto exclu- 
sively followed by metaphysicians, our author compares to the 
Irishman’s direction for making a cannon :—“ Take a long hole, and 
pour metal round it.” Consciousness, their round hole, has no 
substantial existence out of the individual mind reflecting upon it, 
and the canons so founded, offering only the ipse diait of the founder, 
are burst by each succeeding philosopher as a preliminary to castin 
any of his own. Speaking of the doctrine of the correlation o 
forces and the persistence of force, Mr. Bray says, “ Now these 
truths, not stopping short in physics, but carried as they ought to 
be into the higher field of mind, furnish, I think, the most probable 
explanation of ‘the phenomena of modern spiritualism’ at the present 
time so much puzzling earnest investigators.” 

A primary postulate to all rational discussion is the p on 
by the speakers of ideas in common, as far as the subjects dis- 
cussed are concerned. This condition realized, it becomes equally 
indispensable that the terms employed to designate these idea 
shall be mutually intelligible to both parties. ant of accuracy 
on this point is probably a far more fruitful source of disagreement 
than absolute discordance of opinion. Now, we regret that Mr. 
Bray has not more clearly defined the sense in which he uses the 
terms, matter, motion, and force, for not only do we find ourselves 
unable to agree with some of the propositions in which these terms 
enter as factors, but it appears to us that they are not all mutually 
consistent—a result we are inclined to attribute mainly to want of 
rigorous precision in the use of terms. In the first chapter, “On 
Force,” we are told, “ The assumption that the force which acts 

upon us, and of which only therefore we know anything, belongs 
to something else which we call matter, is gratuitous, unwarrant- 
able, and altogether unnecessary. Heat and light were, until very 
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recently, thought to be matter, but the material theory with 
respect to these is now given up... .. Heat is thought to be not 
matter but motion. But motion is nothing—it is the mere mode 
of action of force, and the transference of it from one point of 
space to another.” Now, we have hitherto been, and notwith- 
standing our author’s arguments still remain, much of the opinion 
of Byron :— 


** When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter, 
It was no matter what the Bishop said.” 


We must confess to never having yet attained to the conception | 


of motion without a body moving. We surely have no experience 
of force apart from matter. If, then, motion is nothing, because it is 
a mode of action of force, on the same system of verbal jugglery, 


at present is, that the whole of the force derived from the oxidation 
of the food passes out of the body by only two channels, viz, 
muscular force and heat, and is to be measured by the number of 
foot-pounds lifted, and the quantity of ice the body would cause to 


' melt. Our author demurs to this as a very inadequate account of 


the way in which the latent force received into the body with the 
food passes off, and observes :— 


‘No mention is here made of the electricity which is constantly 
flowing from the body in quantities more or less as the nervous or 
other temperaments predominate in its structure. Nothing is said of 
the odyle to Reichenbach’s sensitives visibly streaming from the ex- 


| tremities and other parts of the body; or of the nervous force com- 
| posed perhaps of both the above, and which conatitutes the peculiar 


| strength of the magnetizer. 


force may be said to be nothing, because it is a mode of action of | 


matter. Heat and light are considered to be the result of a specific 
class of tremors or vibrations in matter, and it is not, therefore, 
correct to say that the material theory with respect to these is 

iven up in the sense required to sustain the argument in the text. 
Fnstead of saying “heat is thought to be not matter but motion,” 
the statement should have been “ heat is thought to be not matter 
but a mode of motion of matter”—a premiss which certainly 
furnishes no inference for the non-existence of matter. Indeed, 
our notions of the ether or medium from one of the modes of 
motion of which heat results, is sufficiently materialized to enable 
us to conclude with great certainty that it resembles a colloid body 
rather than a gas in the character of its motions. Space and matter 
appear to us primary conceptions of the mind. The idea of motion 
is compounded of both—motion being the act of matter changing 
its position in space—and may be either absolute (i.¢., progressive 
or attended with change of place), or vibratory, where atoms swing 
or pulsate backwards and forwards, retaining the same mean 
position. Force is another simple or undecompounded idea, our 
conception of which is as clear and precise as our conception or 


consciousness of muscular effort, and the resistance of matter ; and, | 


as with all other simple ideas, an attempt to define it would be 
ipse facto futile and absurd. In human philosophy, every simple 
idea must be accepted as an ultimate fact to which man has been 
inexorably tied down by the laws of his being. Matter appears to 
us a necessary postulate for the existence of force—a substratum 
= which its manifestation and its existence are alike im- 
sible. 

All the physical phenomena of the universe—and analogy says 
all the mental ones also, or rather that there is no impassable line 
of demarcation between the two—are but the play of the laws and 


affinities of matter, and, if matter be indestructible, and its combi- , 


nations governed by mathematical laws, the doctrine of the correlation 
and persistence of force is a truism, a mere recognition of the 
axiom, that to whatever extent a body may be subdivided, the 
aggregate of the parts is equal to the whole, or contemplated under 
another point of view—that an effect is equivalent to its cause. Asin 
a ball-room, where five hundred couple are dancing, A and B cannot 
be deprived of their partners in favour of C and D without creating 
the condition requisite for the formation of another two couple by 
the union of A and B with the discarded partners of C and D, so 
amidst the thousand possible combinations of chemistry, the law 
pf “atomic proportion ” preserves the amount of attractive poten- 

ality unaltered and unalterable. It is true, that some of the 
bartners in the dance get widely separated in the ballroom of the 
universe, and may never embrace each other again; but this 
department of the subject is an inscrutable problem beyond the 
reach of man’s observation. Viewed in relation to the constant 
change of partners—the all-embracing mutability with which man 
is sutrounded—nothing can be more real than “ motion.” True, 
it is not a substantial entity, but the same may be said of “ force,” 
and it appears to us that it would be just as plausible to deny 
the existence of individuals, and contend that things were always 
becoming, so that motion or change was the only reality, and the 
notion of permanency required to justify the current idea of indivi- 
duality,—altogether a delusion, as to say that “ motion” is nothing. 

Mr. Bray appears to use the term Force in the sense of the 
efficient cause of all phenomena; but, though man’s idea of 
causation is a very clear one, and necessarily invariable ante- 
cedents are proximate causes for man, of final or truly efficient 
causes he knows nothing ; the boundary of his knowledge being 
limited to the simple fact—such is the law instituted by the law- 
giver! Buta law does not more necessarily require a lawmaker 
for its origin than it.requires a province for its exercise ; and 
this province is clearly matter. 

The amount of food required by a healthy man is about twelve 
ounces of beef, twenty ounces of bread, and half an ounce of 
butter. Theoretically, the oxidation of the elements contained in 
this food should yield an amount of heat equivalent to raising 
fourteen million pounds weight one foot. The utmost power attain- 
able from them in the human body (which far surpasses man’s 
machinery in economy, or the return made for food expended) is 
not more than one-fourth of this amount, whilst an average day’s 
labour does not exceed two millions of pounds raised one foot. 
The question is, if only two out of fourteen million pounds of force 
generated are expended in voluntary muscular exertion, what 











becomes of the rest? The part that disappears is usually set | 


down to the number of internal actions carried on in the living 
body, digestive, circulatory, and respirative ; but our author's 
proposition is, that “thinking and feeling absorb a larger portion 
than the vital powers,” as the vitals absorb a larger portion than 
the voluntary muscular. The common doctrine amongst physicists 


The most elaborate apparatus in the 
body is that for the production of mental force. Here, no doubt, is 
the expenditure of the greater part of the fourteen million pounds 
of lifting force that enters through the food, and the great question 
is, what becomes of it? In the answer lies the future of a psych- 
ology based on physiology. What becomes of every thought as it is 
turned ont of its form or mould in the brain? We know it is the 
exact equivalent of the physical force expended in producing it, and 
sometimes to our cost, if we make a man angry, we get its exact 
equivalent in physical force again; but when it takes the form of 
muscular motion or of heat is, I think, the exception, not the rule. 
Many facts point to an atmosphere or reservoir of thought, the result 
of cerebration, into which the thought and feeling, generated by the 
brain, is continuously passiog. The brains and nervous systems of 
the whole sensitive existence are increasing and intensifying this 
mental atmosphere. The question is, does force exist more com- 
monly as physical force or as mental? Does thought passing from 
us become free thought, or does it join some odylic or other 
medium ? and does each separate thought retain its identity, that 
is, the form impressed upon it by our organization ; or does it change 
its fourm, lose its consciousness, and thus no longer be thought and 
feeling ? The manifestationists, we are told by Professor Masson, 
hold a doctrine ‘ which, if developed, would assert nothing less than 
the phenomenal recoverability within the cosmos of all sentiency that 
had ever belonged to it.’ We have no difficulty in conceiving of 
electricity as existing freely throughout space; but thought or mind 
and electricity are the same force in different forms or modes of 
manifestation. Electricity, though apparently in existence every- 
where, only manifests itself to us through some kind of machine or 
body, so free thought can only manifest itself to us through some 
kind of organization. We know that pbysical force everywhere is in 
direct communication, that the remotest star is influencing our 
earth and our earth it, that every centre of force or body is acting 
upon every other body. It. is not less so in the force which we call 
mind. Mind is in connection with all other mind..... Thought 
and feeling are transformed force, and cannot cease to exist, and the 
question is, when it passes from us, in what form does it exist? 
Does it retain consciousness, that is, remain thought and feeling ?” 


As the formation of a soil by the disintegration and oxidation of 
the primitive rocks is a necessary precedent to the growth of plants, 
and the precedent existence of plants is required to form the 
organic food necessary for animals, so probably the pre-existence of 
lower forms of nervous life is a necessary precedent to the advent 
of a higher, by preparing some ethereal pabulum for its nourish- 
ment. The inspiration of the poet usually precedes the inductions 
of the philosopher, and Tennyson sings :— 


* For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns.” 


But, granted the existence of a reservoir of thought-food, are we 
to accept the supposition that ideas are communicated by it to 
man? Mr. Bray says :—“ I know thatit is the general belief that 
mind cannot exist apart from organization ; but if force can exist 
apart from body, mind, which is only another form of force, may 
do so also.” But we have already combated the idea that force can 
exist apart from body or matter, and as we have rejected the pre- 
miss, so we find ourselves equally obliged to reject the conclusion, 
However abundant and rich and well adapted a soil may be to pro- 
mote vegetative growth, we have no example of its luxuriance 
causing it to perform the functions of vegetation, and build up out 
of inorganic matter the more complicated chemical compounds the 
formation of which is the peculiar province of plants. So, like- 
wise, however abounding and highly charged our atmosphere may 
be with the spiritual oxygen which gives vigour to thought, and 
depth to feeling, we altogether reject the idea that any amount of 
concentration of this etherial pabulum can cause it to develop into 
thought and feeling, except through the agency of organization. 


Mr. Bray has tried to untie a very difficult knot. We do not 
think he has succeeded, but nevertheless deem the attempt highly 
meritorious. To quote his own admirable language, “ our ideas of 
things result from the relation between the object or cause, the 
sense, and the three classes of intellectual faculties ; and the vain 
effort to untie this untieable synthesis has caused most of the errors 
of ne metaphysician.” Has he always kept his own philosophy in 
view 
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Lecky, in his “ History of Rationalism,” has shown how slow has 
been the progress of mankind from the most childish state of 
superstition and cruelty to the comparatively reasonable and con- 
siderate opinions and practices of to-day. Even now, indeed, we 
speak at random when we say “ the progress of mankind,” for the 

st is still given over to the dominion of brutality and fear. But 
Europe has for some generations past been shaking itself free from 
the dreary legacy of its youth; America, which in its early colonial 
state inherited the greater number of our vices, has for the most 
part risen out of that bondage ; and both quarters of the world can 
afford to look back with calmness, if with something of shame, on 
the record of their past iniquities. In the essays now collected by 
Mr. Lea—the first three of which, in a more condensed form, have 
already appeared in the North American Review—some very 
curious evidence has been collected on what may be called the 
judicial customs of our ancestors. The revelations are not cheerful, 
but they are, in a certain sense, extremely interesting. A vast 
number of books, English and foreign, have been consulted, and 
their facts concentrated in the volume before us ; and though Mr. 
Lea does not indulge in many comments, he always shows that his 
judgment is reasonable and correct. ‘ Antiquities, or remnants of 
history, says Lord Bacon, in a passage in the “ Advancement of 
Learning” quoted by Mr. Lea on his title-page, “ are, as was said, 
tanquam tabula naufragit, when industrious persons, by an exact 
and scrupulous diligence and observation, out of monuments, 
names, words, proverbs, traditions, private records and evidences, 
passages of books that concern not story, and the like, do save and 
recover somewhat from the deluge of time.” It is but fair to place 
Mr. Lea in this category of “industrious persons” who have rescued 
from oblivion facts which, however discreditable they may be to 
the earlier history of Europe, it is as well that we should remember 
and at times consider. 

The “ Wager of Law” is that custom which was also called 
“ canonical compurgation.” It long remained a part of English 
jurisprudence, and was looked upon as the greatest safeguard 
justice could have for the truthfulness of an oath. “ The defendant, 
when denying the allegation under oath, appeared surrounded by a 
number of companions—juratores, conjuratores, sacramentales, 
collaudantes, compurgatores, as they were variously termed—who 
swore, not to’ their knowledge of the facts, but as sharers and 
partakers in the oath of denial.” This was certainly an excess of 
good fellowship which one does not desire to see revived ; for it is 
not to be supposed but that the companions and toadies of the 
great frequently swore to the truth of matters which they knew 
nothing about, or of which they even knew the falsity. Mr. Lea 
assures us that, among the races which have moulded the destinies 
of Europe, only the Ostrogoths in Italy, and the Visigoths in the 
south of France and Spain, were ignorant of this strange form of 
procedure. It “reigned from Southern Italy to Scotland,” and is 
to be found in the earliest text of the Salique Law, which is 
thought by our author to date from a period not later than the 
conversion of Clovis. Of pagan origin, it survived the introduction 
of Christianity, and, says Mr. Lea, “the Church, with the tact 
which distinguished her dealings with her new converts, was not 
long in adopting a system which was admirably suited for her 
defence in an age of brute force. As holy orders sundered all other 
ties, and as the Church was regarded as one vast family, ecclesiastics 
speedily arrogated to themselves and obtained the privilege of 
having men of their own class as compurgators, and, thus fortified 
for mutual support, they were enabled to resist the oppressors who 
invaded their rights on every side.” In the year 800, Charlemagne 
went to Rome, to try Pope Leo III. on a grave charge, and the 
Pontiff, whom no witness dared to accuse, cleared himself of the 
crimes imputed to him (as Eginhart relates) by solemnly taking the 
oath of denial in company with twelve priests as compurgators. 
The asseveration of compurgators was originally given in the 
most emphatic manner, and amounted to a positive state- 
ment that the chief witness had spoken the truth. After- 
wards, in some countries, the oath was softened into a mere 
assertion of the compurgator’s belief that his principal had sworn 
truthfully. It had been found by long experience that 
a great deal of perjury was committed by these accommodating 
gentlemen, and opinion, backed by the example of the Church, 
ultimately enforced the qualification to which we have referred. 
Later still—though at different periods in various countries—the 
custom was altogether abolished, giving way before the spread of 
the Roman law. It lasted in France and Spain to the fourteenth 
century ; in Scotland to about the same period ; in Normandy and 
Germany to the sixteenth century ; in Denmark and Sweden to 
the seventeenth ; in Poland to the eighteenth ; and in England, 
strange as it may seem, to as late as the year 1833. In 1824, a 
defendant who could get no other testimony demanded that the 
court should prescribe the number of compurgators necessary for 
the defence. This the court refused to do, desiring to give the 
plaintiff the benefit of any mistake that might be made; upon 
which the defendant—who, whatever his faults, could certainly boast 
of friends—got together eleven backers-up, the mere appearance of 
whom struck such terror into the plaintiff that he withdrew in 
despair. This monstrous case appears to be the last on record ; 
but even then the absurd old Jaw was not abrogated till nine years 
afterwards. Of the practical working of the institution in old 
times, Mr. Lea shall speak :— 

“It is evident that conjurators were in no sense witnesses, that 
they were not expected to give testimony, and that they merely ex- 
pressed their confidence in the veracity of their principal. It therefore 
at first sight appears somewhat unreasonable that they should have 














been held guilty of perjury and subject to its penalties in case of 
unluckily sustaining the wrong side of a cause. It is probably owing 
to this inconsistency that tome writers have denied that they were 
involved in the guilt of their principal, and among others the learned 
Meyer has fallen into this error. The proof, however, is too clear for 
dispute. We have already seen that the oath was an unqualified 
assertion of the justice of the side espoused, without reservation that 
would enable the compurgator to escape the charge of false swearing, 
and one or two allusions have been made tothe punishment inflicted 
on them when subsequently convicted of mistake. The code of the 
Alamanni recognised the guilt involved in such cases when it denied 
the privilege of compurgation to any one who had previously been 
more than once convicted of crime, giving as a reason the desire to 
save innocent persons from incurring the sin of perjury. Similar 
evidence is derived from a regulation promulgated by King Luitprand 
in the Lombard law, by which a man nominated as a conjurator, and 
declining to serve, was obliged to swear that he dared not take the 
oath for fear of his soul. A casein point occurs in the lifeof St. Boni- 
face, whose fellow-labour Adalger left his property to the Church. His 
graceless brothers disputed the bequest, and offered to make good their 
claim to the estate by the requisite number of oaths. The holy men 
ordered them to swear alone, in order not to be concerned in the 
destruction of their copjurators, and on their unsupported oaths gave 
up the property. 

“* The law had no hesitation in visiting such cases with the penalties 
reserved for perjury. By the Salique code unlucky compurgators were 
heavily fined. Among the Frisiaus, they had to buy themselves off 
from punishment by the amount of their wehrgild—the value set upon 
their heads. A slight relaxation of this severity is manifested in a 
constitution of Pepin, King of Italy, by which they were punished by 
the loss of a hand—the immemorial pevalty of perjury—unless they 
could establish, by undergoing the ordeal, that they had taken the 
oath in ignorance of the facts. This regulation is a tacit disavowal of 
the fundamental idea upon which the whole system was erected; but 
it was only a temporary edict, and had no permanent effect.” 


The Wager of Battle was the appeal to arms of a person accused 
of any crime, or of either of two disputants, the belief being that 
heaven would favour the truth. It appears to have originated in 
those ideas of the right of private vengeance and of private warfare 
which were common among the savage Teutonic and Celtic tribes, 
but to which the more polished and law-abiding citizens of Greece 
and Rome never gave any formal sanction, though of course the 
more unruly spirits even among them occasionally conducted their 
own quarrels after their own fashion. Among the feudal nations 
of the middle ages, we find the Wager of Battle very common ; but 
in France it declined in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
became obsolete in the sixteenth, while in other countries its use 
was restricted. Though prohibited by Pope Julius II. in 1505, it 
seems to have lingered in many parts of Europe, and only to have 
given way slowly before the advance of more systematic juris- 
prudence. England, as usual, was the latest to admit the necessity 
of a change, and the Wager, of Battle was only abolished here in 
1819, after an appeal had been made to it the previous year. The 
appeal really came to nothing; but, had the parties been deter- 
mined, the Lord Chief Justice would have had no choice but to 
preside over a life-and-death struggle, in which it was quite 
possible that the innocent party might have been defeated. 

The Ordeal, by which the disputants subjected themselves, or 
were subjected, to some form of suffering, in the faith that the 
innocent would be miraculously saved from injury, proceeded, like 
the Wager of Battle, from an exaggerated reliance on the special 
interposition of Providence whenever a difficulty arose in the affairs 
of men. It is curious to note that, in the rationalistic systems of 
religion, philosophy, and law, existing in China from the earliest 
known ages, not the slightest trace of the Ordeal is to be found. 
Supernaturalism has never flourished among the astute, but not 
very imaginative, Celestials ; and Confucius, if he had ever heard 
of such a thing as seeking to determine a man’s guilt or innocence 
by setting him to walk over red-hot ploughshares, would probabl 
have regarded all the persons concerned as mere idiots. The Ord 
however, existed in theocratic India, and traces of it are to be foun 
in ancient Greece and Rome. Among the Barbarians it was in- 
digenous, and in this, as in some other matters, Christianity only 
adopted and sanctioned what had previously existed in connection 
with Paganism. It became almost universal in Europe during the 
dark ages, and it appears to have been sometimes employed as a 
means of torture, and with little more than a nominal reference to 
any miraculous indication of the truth. By the legislation of 
Charlemagne, a man convicted of theft seven times was no longer 
allowed to escape by payment of a fine, but was forced to undergo 
the ordeal of fire. If he succumbed, he was put to death ; and if 
he escaped unhurt, he was only discharged on condition that his 
lord gave bail for his future good behaviour. There can be no 
doubt that the practice of the Ordeal sometimes had the effect of 
eliciting the truth ; for the person accused, fearing the effects of 
denial, may often have confessed at once, rather than endure 
the agony prepared for him. Some of the tests employed— 
such as partaking of the consecrated wafer, and other religious 
ceremonials, the touching of the dead body of a murdered 
man by the supposed murderer, &c.—were. supposed to ope- 
rate by affecting the conscience and imagination of the prisoner. 
They must, in the nature of thin ve frequently failed ; 
but it is equally certain that they sometimes succeede 
A very curious instance is mentioned by Mr. Lea as having 
occurred at New York as late as 1824, when we should hardly 


have imagined that such an antiquated proceeding would have 


been resorted to. In that year, however, a man awaiting his trial 
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for murder was taken from the prison cell to the hospital, and 
required to touch the body of his supposed victim. His fortitude 
sahdeaty broke down, and he made an agitated confession. “ The 
proceeding,” says Mr. Lea, “was sustained by court, and a subse- 
quent attempt at retraction was over-ruled.” A singular custom 
prevailed at Mandeure, near Montbelliard, up to 1815 :— 


“ When a theft had been committed, the inhabitants were sum- 
moned to assemble after vespers on Sunday at the place of judgment. 
There the mayor summoned the guilty party to make restitution, and 
live in isolation for six months. If this appeal proved fruitless, 
recourse was had to the trial of the staff, in which two magistrates 
held aloft a piece of wood, under which every one was bound to pass. 
No instance was on record in which the culprit dared to do this, and 
he was always left alone.” 


England, which, as we have seen, clung with desperate tenacity 
to the Wager of Law and the Wager of Battle, was one of the first 
countries to give up the Ordeal. It disappeared in the first half of 
the thirteenth century. 

The practice of the Ordeal may be said to have been superseded 





by the regular, systematized use of Torture. It is remarkable that 
the Visigoths were the only one of the primitive tribes which 
excluded the former custom and permitted the latter ; and, among 
the modern civilized nations of Europe, as the one declined the other 
arose. The use of torture was, perhaps, a shade or two more cruel 
than the resort to the Ordeal ; but it was also a few degrees more 


by supernatural laws. 






And this next is by no means clerical :— 


“ Thowe shalte bettyr chastise a shrode wyfe with myrthe, then with 
strokes or smytyng.” 


After the very necessary caution against the Bob Sawyers of the 
age :— 
. ‘‘ Fle and estchue a leche this is drunkelewe,” 


is added a note which, if the collection be English, shows the 
antiquity of the empirical (absit invidia verbo) method among us, 
which has always been liable to degenerate into mere experiment— 


*‘ Nota.—Be ware of that leche which by the woulde take experyens 
howe he myght hele a-nothir.” 


One of the most curious political pieces is a satirical lamentation 
for the Duke of Suffolk, “made by the Comons of Kent in the 
tyme of ther rysynge when Jake Cade was theyr cappitayn.” The 
chief partizans and creatures of the unfortunate favourite are 
enumerated, chanting for the rest of his soul. Though laymen are 
introduced so that the subject is not held to exclude them, the 
principal followers of Suffolk are Bishops and Abbots, and similarly 
among those indited at Rochester before the Cardinal of York, &c., 
we find the Bishops of Norwich and Chester, and the Abbot of 
Gloucester. The “commons” evidently attributed their grievances 
to the support given to the merchant prince by the clergy far more 


_ than to the policy of the Barons. 
reasonable, because it proposed to operate by natural rather than | 


That it was utterly unjustifiable, however, | 


need not now be asserted, and that it often defeated its own end— — 


incriminated persons having been known to confess, while under 
torture, to facts of which they were really innocent—is on record 
in many places. One of these stories is remarkable :— 


* A young man of Amsterdam, returning home late at night from 
a revel, sank upon a door-step in a drunken sleep. A thief emptied 
his pockets, securing, amongst other things, a dirk, with which, a few 
minutes later, he stabbed a man in a quarrel. Returning to the 
sleeper, he slipped the bloody weapon back to its place. The young 
man awoke, but, before he had taken many steps, he was seized by 
the watch, who had just discovered the murder. Appearances were 
against him ; he was tortured, confessed, persisted in confession after 
torture, and was duly hanged. Soon after, the real criminal was con- 
demned for another crime, and revealed the history of the preceding 
one; whereupon the States-General of the United Provinces, using the 
ordinary logic of the criminal law, deprived the city of Amsterdam 
of its executioner, as a punishment for a result that was inevitable 
under the system.” 


Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary proof of the inefficacy 
of torture as a means of extorting the truth is to be found in an 
experiment said to have been made by a judge of Milan, who, to 
solve his doubts on this subject, killed with his own hands a 
favourite mule, and allowed the accusation to fall on one of his 
servants. The man denied the offence, was tortured, confessed, 
and persisted in his confession after torture. The judge thereupon 
resigned his office, and subsequently became a cardinal, in which 
capacity, we hope, he did not torture the faithful experimentally. 








THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.* 


Tuts year’s publications of the Early English Text Society are 
y in part in our hands. They show no falling off in value 
and interest, as well as in careful editing. Those who do not see 
the unperynae of collecting together the records of our language, 
may object to such a large series of unknown medieval works. 
Even they may be silenced by the historical value of these unburied 
writers, as illustrators of manners and customs and of national 
character, in their days like the language, in a state of transition. 
We do not of course pretend that these crabbed immature works 
are really good current reading even for scholars. They are rather 
to be used as materials for philological and historical students, 
many of whom will dip into and extract information from them, 
without being at the pains to read them through. 


One of Mr. Furnivall’s volumes, “ Political, Religious, and Love | 


Poems,” is especially suited to that kind of desultory study of which 
we have spoken. Open it where you will, you find an illustration 
of the politics, the manners, or the religion of the times. For 


instance, the Proverbs of Housekeeping show the early growth of | 


the shrewd common sense that led to the great religious change, of 
the first indications of which this volume contains several curious 
notices. These Proverbs are attributed to St. Bernard, as if 
addressed by him to a French noble, but they have not a very 
clerical complexion. Thus no churchman would have sailed so near 
the wind as the writer of the following two adages does, first 
implying that all gluttony was not a deadly sin, and then commend- 
ing a particular sort, much in accordance with the muscular ideas o 
Englishmen of all periods :-— 
“‘Glotony of a vyle neglygent man is but corruption. 
Glotony of a besy man is to him a solace.” 





* Publications of the Early English Text Society :— 
The Romance of King Horn, &c. Edited by the Rev. J. R 
Political, &c., Poems. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. nays 


A Tretice in Englisch brevely drewe out of the Book inti 
Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. ¢ iapsirr aries Fes 


Parallel Extracts from Twenty-nine MSS. of Pi i 
MP iy Bry y of Piers Plowman. Edited by, the 


Hali Meidenhad. Edited by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne. 


- bbe Lyndesay’s Monarche ; Part II, &c, Edited by F. Hall, Esq. London: 





A list of books proscribed on the first Sunday in Advents in 
1531, at Paul’s Cross, “by the doctor that that day prechide,” 
shows how strong a hold the Reformation then had on the general 
body of the people. They are thirty in number, and all in English, 
and are wholly religious or controversial, several being translations 
of books of Scripture. From this very place, not many years 
afterwards, Bishop Latimer proclaimed the very principles that 
these proscribed books set forth. Perhaps it is as well that there 
is no preaching now at Paul’s Cross. We might have some new- 
fangled preacher attempting to extinguish the candle that Latimer 
and Ridley lighted at Oxford. 

It must be admitted that there is much delicacy of feeling and 


| true piety in the religious poems that end the volume, though they 


are in that monotone of sadness that has always been characteristic 


| of the hymnology of celibate devotees. 


Another and an earlier phase of the Latin Church in England is 
illustrated by the alliterative homily of the thirteenth century, 
entitled Hali Meidenhad, in which an episcopal preacher, probably 
one of the two Poores who were successively bishops of Sarum 
at the end of the twelfth and in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, addresses the nuns of Tarente, in Dorset, on the merits of 
celibacy, and the evils not merely of a life of sin but of the married 
state. This is a very sincerely vigorous attack on the secular 
manners of our then distracted island, in which a woman who chose 
marriage had little chance of happiness, whether she were the spoilt 
favourite of a changeable baron or the slave of a rough labouring 
man. Yet the Bishop carries his argument to an absurd length 
in his ridicule of the drawbacks of the married state, and the 
editor, the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, takes him to task in quaint 
side-notes, losing his temper at last and calling him a “ ranter.” 
However, Mr. Cockayne has learnedly rendered the Bishop’s very 
crabbed English in a modernized form, though we think he has 
gone to an extreme length of pedantry in printing his preface with 
the two Saxon aspirates, which has no better effect than to provoke 
asmile. There is no more need to distinguish the th in “ the” 
from that in “though” than there is to invent a letter for each 
marked variation of sound, and double the English alphabet. Any 
partial attempt of the kind is useless and painfully reminds us of 
the Fonetic Nuz. 

“The Book of Quinte Essence” we take to be the first work of 
its kind published by the society. It is a strange mixture of 
alchemy and physic, fathered, of course, upon poor Hermes. It 
suggests the inquiry how far mankind will go on fully confident of 
the value of quackeries that must have manifestly failed to pro- 

| duce any of the really important results they claimed to bring 
about, from restoring youth to giving a coward boldness. 

Sir David Lindesay’s poems are of much political interest, 
showing us the same change of opinion in the northern kingdom, 
of which we have seen so much evidence in the southern. Sir 
David not only objects to the temporal power of the ecclesiastics, 
but openly begs the king, James V., to set himself to reform the 
Church, and restore it to its primitive state. Yet he is by no means 
ready to give up the tenets then held; his chief object is to 
abolish the enormous growth of ceremonies, and the interference 
of the clergy in temporal matters. He is more a friend to the 
Church than to the clergy, and so dislikes monks and nuns, that 
he speaks of but a small number of them as admitted to bliss, 
while popes that perverted the Church 


“With mony ane cowle and clyppit crown,” 


are enumerated as taking a different course hereafter. As in 
England, so here, the chief blame for the maladministration of 
| affairs is laid on the clergy, who, when the contest between the 

lords was quelled, alone remained to be reformed by the royal 
authority. 

Of metrical romances there are but two, King Horn, and a 
fragment of Floriz and Blancheflur. The latter is one of the best 
stories of its kind we know, and interesting from its bearing on 
the acquaintance with the East which Franks obtained in the 
crusading times, The description of the Admiral’s (Emeer’s) Palace 
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at Babylon (Fustdt, commonly, but inaccurately, called Old Caio), 
exaggerated as it is, shows traces of local knowledge very much 
like the similar notices of foreign countries in “ The Thousand and 
One Nights.” The story is of course a translation. King 
Horn has the merit of being an original English romance, 
but the plot is far less skilful than that of the other, for the tale 
belongs to a ruder school of romance writing. 

The “ Parallel Extracts from Twenty-nine Manuscripts of Piers 
Plowman,” form a philological advertisement of the three-text 
edition of this important poem proposed by the Society. These 
extracts have been printed with the object of finding the three best 
manuscripts. When the selection is made, we hope that there will 
be a careful collation of other manuscripts, and that all really note- 
worthy various readings will be preserved. But it is scarcely neces- 
sary to speak of the need of care to so notably careful a body as 
this Society. 

These volumes may be “ caviare to the general,” and it will be 
in a much more enlightened age that the Mudie of the future will 
have to supply them ; yet, apart from their primary historical and 
philological value, we have found much matter of interest in them, 
and leave them with that sense of satisfaction in well-executed 
work that is always produced by the publications of this praise- 
worthy and truly patriotic society. We see that the committee is 
in want of more subscriptions, and trust that it is sufficient to 
mention this to induce those who are specially interested in our 
language and literature to support a society that gives more and 
better returns for its subscriptions than any other English literary 
body. It has its rivals abroad ; but even in Germany we know of 
no society in such good working order. 


“ 








SHORT NOTICES. 


A Letter on Eminent Londoners and Civic Records. Addressed to the 
Members of the Court of Common Council, by B. B. Orridge, one of the 
Members for the Ward of Cheap. (Collingridge.)—Some time ago, Mr. 
Orridge, in addressing the Court of Common Council, remarked that 





** London had given birth to eminent men of letters,” instancing, among | 


poets, Chaucer, Milton, Pope, and Hood—he might have added others. 
He referred also to the great number of eminent men who had been 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, and remarked that in the last genera- 
tion alone it produced Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 
Councilmen, for they negatived the following resolution which Mr. 
Orridge proposed to the Court :—‘ That the record of disbursements 
for public purposes contained in the Corporation Pocket Book is 
unsatisfactory, as showing that the sum voted by this Court in honour 


| 


These facts did not seem to weigh much with the Common | 


selection from the archives of the Corporation, might prove of great 
importance to the public, of great interest to the citizens, and assist 
the members of the Court with valuable information in the discharge 
of their duties.” Mr. Orridge, as an intelligent Londoner, does not 
think the state of things to which he has called attention at all credit- 
able to the richest city in the world, and one of the most ancient and 
famous. Wiil he get his brother Councilmen to thick so too ? 

Keligio Anime, and other Poems. By Alfred B. Richards, Author 
of “Croesus, King of Lydia.” (Moxon & Co.)—The author of 
“ Croesus” is one of those who, feeling deeply the sufferings and 
wrongs of humanity, and being at the same time conscious of a dis- 
position to lyrical expression, make their poetry a vehicle for the discus- 
sion of various political and social questions bearing on the progress 
of the world and the condition of the poor. We do not say that all 
the poems in the present volume are of this nature, for some are more 
purely poetical; but large numbers have reference to affairs of the 
day, and are accompanied by notes, containing extracts from news- 
papers, and a vigorous expression of opinion on all sorts of subjects. 
The writer’s views are highly liberal and generous, and a spirit of 
warm human sympathy runs throughout the volume, which is evidently 
the production of a well-read man and a gentleman. 

Scotland Described: a Series of Topographic Sketches. By Alex- 
ander Murray. (Glasgow: Murray. Edinburgh: Menzies. London: 
Houlston & Wright.)—Scotland has been so often described that one 
hardly sees the necessity for any further guide-book. Mr. Murray’s, 
however, is very well done, and is well qualified to serve as a vade« 
mecum. 

Hints for Harvest Services, and Notes for Harvest Sermons. By 
John Baines, M.A., Vicar of Little Marlow, Bucks. (James Parker 
& Co.)—Difficulties being sometimes felt in connection with harvest 
festivals, Mr. Baines, as a country vicar, here gives us the results of 
his experience. We commend the little pamphlet to the attention of 
the clerical and agricultural bodies. 

Treaty of Alliance against Paraguay, signed on the 1st of May, 
1865, Sc. With Comments and Observations, and with a Map. 
(Lucy & Gregory.)—The “comments and observations” in this 
brochure are from the Paraguayan point of view. Very little interest 
is taken in this country in the quarrel now being fought out in South 
America; but the recent great battle may excite some curiosity as 
to the merits of the case. 

We have also received A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Car- 
narvon, Secretary of State for the Colonies, by Charles Hursthouse, a 
New Zealand Colonist (Stanford)—a plea for retaining possession 
of our colonies, and providing them with soldiers ;—Memory Helped, 
or Dr. Grey’s System of “ Memoria Technica” Explamed, with Improve- 


_ ments, by E. D. Girdlestone (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.)—a treatise on 


of the most eminent names in literature, philanthropy, science, art, | 
or in the learned professions, does not amount to a yearly average of | 


twenty pounds. That it be referred to the Library Committee to take 
this matter into consideration, and to report to this Court upon the 
most eligible means of remedying the omission, more especially in con- 
nection with the renown of those who have been educated at the 


great schools within the precincts of this City, or who have been con- | 


nected with this metropolis by birth, residence, or public services.” 
This was in May, and in June aud July Mr. Orridge addressed certain 
questions to the Town Clerk and the City Librarian, with a view to 
ascertaining how far the civic MS. records had been consulted by 
modern writers, and whether the Corporation Library contains any 
civic Biographical Dictionary, any MSS. which would assist in the com- 


pilation of such a work, or any book showing the hospitals, public schools, — 


and other philanthropic institutions, founded, endowed, or largely 
aided by eminent Londoners. From the answers to his inquiries 
Mr. Orridge deduces these conclusions, viz. :—1. That public ser- 
vices of the highest order have been rendered to the community 
during many successive generations by eminent men who have been 
connected with this metropolis. 2. That nearly one hundred of the 
grammar schools of this country, including, 1 presume, all the great 
City schools (save one), as also Rugby and Tunbridge schools, owe 
their foundation and endowment to citizens of London. 3. That, from 
County Histories and other sources, there exists abundant evidence to 


prove that a very numerous list of hospitals and other benevolent | 


institutions in Eogland, in the present time as well as the past, owe 
their origin to London philanthropists. 4. That many of our most 
distinguished statesmen, divines, judges, and men of letters, have 
been educated at one or other of the grammar schools before referred 
to, or in the precincts of this City. 5. That the Library at Guildhall 
does not contain any record of the eminent men who have been con- 
nected with this City, neither does any such record exist elsewhere, 
and that the non-existence of such record is detrimental to the 
reputation of the Corporation of London. 6. That there are ample 
materials in the possession of the Corporation and elsewhere to assist 
the compilation of a Civic Biographical Dictionary. 7. That the late 
Lord Macaulay, when engaged in writing the History of England, 
applied to the Court of Common Council for permission to examine 
the records of the Corporation for historical purposes, but that, on 
this permission being unanimously given, he never took the trouble 
to refer to any such records. 8. That, as Mr. Riley’s proposal to pub- 
lish a series of extracts from the Corporation records has hever been 
aceeded to, it would appear that the archives in the custody of the 
Town Clerk, of which it is affirmed by Mr. Riley that ‘there is no 
city in existence in possession of a collection so ancient and so com- 
plete,’ have never yet been duly studied for historical purposes, nor 


Mnemonics, which appears to us in the main very like other treatises 
on the same subject which we have read ;—a second edition of The 
Invasion of England and Fall of Louis Napoleon predicted by the 
Prophet Ezekiel: being a New Interpretation of Ezekiel XXXVIII. 
and XXXIX., by the Author of “‘ The Conquest of Eng!and as pre- 
dicted by the Prophet Daniel” (Liverpool) ;—and The Case 
of the Church Establishment in Ireland considered in a Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Dioceses of Killaloe and Kilfenora, 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, in August, 1866, at the Ordinary Visitation, 
by William Fitzgerald, D.D., Bishop of Killaloe (Hodges, Smith, & Co., 
Dublin). 





== 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


ENGLISH readers, in general, know little or nothing of the literary 
productions of Russia. Hows many, even among authurs and jour- 
nalists, have ever heard the name of Alexis Vasilevich Koltsof, a poet 
who, in his own country, attracted considerable attention some years 
ago? Yet, jadging by a very interesting account of him, from the 
pen of Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston, in the last number of the Fortnightly 
Review, his fame is worth spreading beyond the bounds of his native 
Jand. He was born in 1809 at Voronej, a considerable town in the 
south of Russia. His father was a dealer in sheep and cattle, and 
Alexis, in his childhood, had to pass through all those struggles after 
intellectual culture which are the lot of youths who, while feeling an 
impulse towards literary distinction, are surrounded by unlearned com- 


| panions and sordid cares. The sketch of his early efforte at self- 


instruction given by Mr. Ralston is a touching addition toa well-known 
chapter of literary history, though in the present instance receiving a 
peculiar local colour from the boy’s wild pastoral life on the steppes. 
Of those vast and barren regions, by the way, a very picturesque 
description is contained in the article under notice, the writer of which 
seems to have a personal knowledge of Russia. Poor Koltsof appears 
to have lived an unhappy life, tormented’ by aspirations which he could 
never fully realise, and in the prime of manhood struck down by ill- 
health. He died in his thirty-fourth year, on the 19th of October, 1842. 
His poems belong to the same category as those of Burns, Bloomfield, 


| and Clare, with, perhaps, a touch of Crabbe; and those who desire to 





any abstract of their contents circulated among the members of the | 


Court. 9. That Mr. Brewer's admirable ‘ Life of Carpenter’ was 
printed at the cost of the Corporation, but that it has never been pub- 
lished, so that our constituents are unable to acquire it by purchase, 
and no similar book. has ever been written at the instance of the 
Court. 10. That the compilation of a Civic Biographical Dictionary 
on a proper scale, and with suitable contributors, as also a judicious 


make acquaintance with them cannot do better than read, as a pre- 
liminary, this article in the Fortnightly. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Hain Friswell, replying to an 
attack on the second edition of his ‘‘ Familiar Words” contained in 
the last number of the Bookseller. The trade organ in question 
accused Mr. Friswell of having dishonestly appropriated the labours 
of Mr. Bartlett, of Boston, U.S., who some years ago published a 
similar book. The author of “ Familiar Words,” however, shows 
very conclusively that he acknowledged his indebtedness to Mr. 
Bartlett, but that Mr. Bartlett has not acknowledged the fact that his 
own volume was based on an earlier English work compiled by a lady, 
and originally published by Mr. Murray in 1853, under the title of 
‘A Handbook of Familiar Quotations.” Mr. Friswell’s book has 
undoubtedly its own characteristics, and we may here observe that 
the new edition is a great improvement on the first. 

Some labourers employed in widening the cross-road of Touris, near 
Toulon, came upon a series of tombs while digging a deep trench in 
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e quarter of the Templars commonly called La Terre Rouge. They 
cae six feet below dos carines, and seemed to belong to the Roman 
period. Coins, amphorz, and other objects, were also discovered at 
the same place. The antiquaries of Toulon are said to be fiercely 
disputing as to the origin of these relics.—Some other Archeological 
notes we pick out of the Guardian, which says :—“ An ancient screen 
has been found in St. John’s Sepulchre Church at Norwich, on which 
is painted our patron saint, St. George, wearing a plumed turban. 
The date of the screen is ascribed by local antiquaries to the year 1450 
or thereabouts.—A fine gold cross and chain, once the property of 
Royalty, and lately dug up at Clare in Suffolk, has been restored to its 
place among the Crown jewels, after lying buried for upwards of 500 
years. Philippa, grand-daughter of Edward III., probably carried 
this jewel with her into Suffolk, on going to reside there after her 
marriage with Edmund Mortimer, the Lord of Clare. The gold cross 
is said to have contained in it a relic of the true cross. A reward of 
£3 has been sent to the finder by order of her Majesty.” 


A correspondent of the Atheneum thinks he has discovered the 
origin of a French slang phrase, now or recently current in Paris, in 
a passage in the third Satire of Boileau, where a dinner bore, inviting 
a friend to dine with him, offers as an inducement, 


‘** Molitre avec Tartuffe y doit jouer son rdéle, 
Et Lambert, qui plus est, m’a donné sa parole.” 


The friend laughingly says, “ Quoi! Lambert?” to which the other 
rejoins, 

‘Oui, Lambert! & demain. C’est assez.” 
Lambert, it appears, was a famous musician, and a very good man, 
who was always promising “ to come,” but who never did “ come.” 


A “ New Map of Metropolitan Railways and Miscellaneous Improve- 
ments sanctioned in 1866 (Post-sessional Edition)” has just been 
published by Mr. Edward Stanford, of Charing-cross. It gives a 
very clear and comprehensive view of the present state of the London 
railway system, and of the lines actually in progress. 


The editor of the Staatsbiirger Zeitung, of Berlin, has been sentenced 
to a fine for having published an extract from the letter which Ferdi- 
nand Blind wrote to his friends in Wiirtemberg previous to his attempt 
on the life of Count Bismarck. The Prussian Government refuse to 
hand over to his parents the last words written by him tothem. The 
message, while on its way to England, was seized by the police on a 
telegraphic order from Berlin. 


The Constitutional Gazette of Vienna, better known as the Austrian 
Lloyd, is to be discontinued, after an existence of thirty years. 


It is stated that the first part of Mr. Dickens’s ‘new serial story is 
to appear in January. 


Mr. Swinburne, according to the Publishers’ Circular, “ is preparing 
a reply to his severer critics, which, like Byron’s ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,’ will pay no respect to persons. Mr. Swinburne 
will challenge his censors to point out a line or passage in his last 
volume of poems which is really of an objectionable character.” We 
shall be glad to see this “ reply” ; but the only difficulty in “ pointing 
out” the objectionable passages arises from a natural dislike to 
defiling oneself by touching pitch. 


Count de Montalembert is still in a very precarious state of health. 
He can only sit up two hours in the day, and is not allowed to write; 
but his physicians hold out hopes of his recovery, 


Mr. Edward Tinsley, the head of the well-known publishing firm of 
Catherine-street, Strand, died on the 13th inst., of an attack of 
apoplexy, after a few hours’ illness. He was quite a young man, 
being only thirty-one. It is not above six years since his business 
was established; yet it has already a reputation in the publishing 
world. Mr. Tinsley was a self-made man, and remarkable for energy 
and business tact. 


Mr. Septimus Tennyson, younger brother of the Poet Laureate, died 
on the 7th inst., at Cheltenham. He was himself a poet; but, as in 
the case of other brothers of Alfred, his verses have been over- 
powered by the chief light of the family. 

Mr. Frederick Lillywhite, the celebrated cricketer, and author of 
* The Cricketer’s Guide,” died at Brighton on Saturday, in his thirty- 
eighth year. 

The Hungarian poet and philologist, Cznezor, has recently died at 
Pesth, of cholera, which is very bad in that city. 

Death has recently removed from the Paris world of letters M. 
Léon Gozlan, the author of several successful comedies and other 
works, 

Miss Jean Ingelow has written a novel which will shortly be pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and America. 

From America we hear that the degree of Doctor of Law has been 
— by Harvard College on Mr. Emerson and Mr. R. H. Dana, 

unior. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes (“ The Autocrat of the Belfast Table ”’) 


is said to be writing a story of American Life; and Mr. Edmund | 


Quincy is engaged in writing the biography of his father, the late 
Josiah Quincy. 

Messrs. BLackwoop & Co. have in the press—“ Lectures on the 
Early Greek Philosophy and other Philosophical Remains of the late 
J. F. Ferrier,” edited by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart, and E. L. 
Lushington ; a cheap edition of “ Miss Marjoribank,” by the Author 
of “* Salem Chapel”; the third and fourth volumes of “The Monks of 
the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard,” by the Count de Monta- 
lembert, authorized translation ; ‘‘ Physiology at the Farm, in Rearing 
and Feeding the Live Stock,” by William Seller and Henry Stephens ; 
“ A Handy Book of Horse Law, and of the Laws relating to English 
Sports,” by ©. G. Merewether, of the Norfolk Circuit ; “ A Handy 


Book of Meteorology,” by Alexander Buchan, Secretary of the Scottish | 


Meteorological Society ; &c. 
Messrs. Houtston & WRIGHT are preparing to publish a new edition 
of ‘The Book of Scottish Song,” edited by Charles Mackay, carefully 


— im” be Rogers, author of “Familiar Illustrations of 





Mr. W. Trca has in the press a new edition, entirely re-edited, of 
the “ History of Napoleon Buonaparte,” by John Gibson Lockhart, 
with a Memoir of the Author, and Appendix. 

Mr. Murray is preparing to add to his list of Handbooks for Eng- 
land, Handbooks for Bucks, Berks, and Oxon; for Gloucester, Hereford, 
and Worcestershire ; for Stafford, Derby, and Leicestershire; and for 
Yorkshire: each to contain a map. 

The author of * The Recreations of a Country Parson” has another 
volume in the press, entitled ‘‘ Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church 
of a University City.” 

An “Introduction to the Study of National Music, comprising 
Researches into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs,” by Carl 
Engel, will be published in the autumn. 

A new work, edited by Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S.A., entitled 
“English Church Furniture, Ornaments, and Decorations, at the 
Period of the Reformation, as exhibited in the List of the Goods de- 
stroyed in certain Lincolnshire Churches, A.D. 1566, with Illastra- 
tions,” is about to appear. The book contains the earliest lists of 
English church furniture that have come down to us; also the oldest 
churchwardens’ account that is known, showing that popular sports 
were under the patronage of the Church in those days. Ritualistio 
notes, and a glossary of ancient terms, rites, and symbolic usages, 
have been added. The work also indicates what articles of church fur- 
niture were considered, in the first years after the Reformation in this 
country, useless or unnecessary, with many other particulars rela- 
tive to the interior management of our churches in those days. Mr. 
HortteEn will publish the volume. 

The well-known defender of the Slesvig-Holstein cause, Dr. Gustav 
Rasch, has just published, at the house of Cuartes ScurépeER, in 
Kiel, a work entitled “Das Preussische Regiment in Schleswig- 
Holstein” (“ The Prussian Régime in Slesvig-Holstein’’), in which he 
describes the financial, political, and administrative situation of the 
Duchies under the Prussian and Austrian Governments. The author 
is in favour of the right of the people to decide their own destiny. 

La Revue Moderne has been publishing, under the title of “ Journal 
d’un Poéte,” a series of notes on Alfred de Vigny, written by M. 
Louis Ratisbonne, his friend and heir. 

A paper is about to start in Florence, which will bear the extra- 
ordinary title of The Valley of Jehosaphat, the Organ of the Day of 
Judgment (“ La Valle di Josaphat, Organo del Giorno del Giudizio’’). 
It oo be well for the new journal if its success is as extraordinary as 
its title. 

The fifth series of “ Merveilles de la Science, ou Description Popu- 
laire des Inventions Modernes,” by Louis Figuier, has just been 
announced by Furne, Jouvet, & Co. 

Amongst new Italian works, we may mention the following to which 
the late war has given rise :—‘ Considerazioni Tattiche sulla Battaglia 
di Custoza,’ published in Turin; and “ Poche Parole in Memoria 
degli Italiani Morti nei Falli Navali di Lissa,’ by Francesco Federici, 
a naval doctor, published in Ancona, at the Tipocraria BALAFFI. 
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Anna; or, The Daughter at Home. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Annales Monastici. Edited by H. A. Luard, Vol. III. Royal 8vo., 10s. 
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